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MEMOIR OF MISS KELLY. 


ome 


NULLUM TETIGIT QUOD NON ORNAVIT. 


IT will not be expected of the writer of this article that he 


should give a detail of the events of Miss Kelly's life, seeing that 


such detail has already appeared in The Inquisitor ; and though it 
was doubtless an article of a remarkably interesting nature, still, 
as he is not aware’ that the decies repetita placebit is exactly appli- 
cable to it, he will merely refer such readers as are curious in these 
matters to the Number of The Inquisitor for October, 1814, where 
they will find the Lady’s birth, parentage, and education, set forth 
at length. : 

I have, indeed, rather a difficult office here thrust upon me,—no 
other than that of producing an article to accompany the por- 
trait of Miss Kelly, and absolutely without being furnished with 
any materials wherewith to perform the task, having been fore- 
stalled in every particular by the writer of the ‘“« Memoir” just 
alluded to. I resemble a poor gleaner, who, with trouble and la- 
bour, collects together the few scattered ears which remain after 
the wealthy farmer has gathered in his plentiful harvest, with ease 
and at leisure. On one account, however, the task gives me 
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pleasure, since it will afford me an opportunity of expressing’ my 
gratitude to Miss Kelly, for the exquisite delight her acting has so 
often imparted to me, and for the many hours it has caused to glide 
pleasantly and happily away, which otherwise would have been 
marked by tediyn and ennui, 

It is far from being my intention to enter here into a detailed 
examination of the merits of Miss Kelly's acting ;—those merits 
are everywhere known and acknowledged, and in pronouncing 
her to be the first actréss on the Stage, I but echo back the re- 
peatedly-expressed opinion of every frequenter of the Theatre. 
There is, indeed, no performer whom you may venture to praise 
with so little chance of contradiction as you may Miss Kelly ;—if 
you assert that Kemble and Young are excellent actors, it is more 
than probable that your opinion will meet with violent opposi- 
tion; nay, even Miss O'Neill is not without her Zoilusses ;—but 
upon the subject of Miss Kelly's superiority no division of senti- 
ment appears to exist; the admission that she is inimitable is 


universal ; it has been repeated by critics, learned and unlearned, 


by the gods in the gallery, by the groundlings in the pit, and by 
the gentry in the boxes ;—in short, by all and every one of the vi- 


sitors of the Theatre ; and as ‘‘ what every one says must be true,” 
I consider it as an admitted and undisputed fact, that Miss Kelly 
may fairly claim to be placed at the head of her profession. 

Nor is this claim advanced upon slight and untenable grounds. 
To what is it that Garrick chiefly owes his fame as an actor? To 
his wonderful and unequalled variety—to the ease with which he 
could transform himself into characters the most opposite and the, 
most distinct—that he could at one moment enrapture his audience 
by his exquisite performance of Richard or Juffier, and in another 
convulse them with laughter in Lord Chalkstone or Sir John Brute. 
It is, indeed, a received axiom, that any one to merit the praise 
of being a truly great and perfect performer, must equally excel 
in laughter and in tears, and be alike distinguished as a votary 
of Thalia and a servant of Melpomene. This, then, is the praise 
of Miss Kelly; that this desirable versatility, so much talked of, 
yet so seldom witnessed, is in her carried to its utmost extent ; 
that she can with wondrous facility and with equal excellence de- 
sineate characters of the drama the most varied and the most dis 
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similar, and change “ from grave to gay” without the smallest 
apparent effort or difficulty. Her acting beautifully displays ‘* an 


interchange of seriousness and merriment, by which the mind is sof- 





tened at one time, and exhilarated at another. But whatever be 





her purpose, whether to gladden or depress, she never fails to at- 











y tain her end; as she commands us we laugh or mourn, or sit Si- 
- lent with quiet expectation, in tranquillity without indifference " 
4 q Are tliese praises exaggerated, or is this quotation inapplicable 2 
- 4 No one, | think, will answer in the affirmative who reflects for 

7H one moment on the varied nature of the numerous characters 
e @ which Miss Kelly has sv admirably sustained during the last few 
f a years. Let Ophelia, Zorayda, Annette, Julian, Yarico, Madame 
e 4 ad’ Anglude, Maria Heartley, Una, Amelia, Leontina, &c. , witness 
- 4 for her excellence in characters of tenderness and pathos; and to 
it % appreciate justly the extent and variety of her comic powers, call 































i- "= to mind Caroline, Maria, Nan, Lucy Lockit, Patch, Volante, Lilla, 
i 4 Fannu, Variella, Marian Ramsay, Floretta, Diana Oldboy, and 
a. a Miss Jenny Wronghead,—cum multis aliis, que nunc, &c. 
ay " Of the pe fect manner in which Miss Kelly represents these and 
* a other characters it is. impossible to speak too highly; but I for- 
- 5 bear to say more at present, for twe veaseris: in the first place, 
lly % because I have already exceeded the ir.) . ass‘gned to me for this 
’ article ; and in the second, because, is. he present number of The 
ds. % Inquisitor, the reader will find an admirable essay upon the subject, 
To a by a writer far more competent than myself to do justice to it. It 
he 4 only remains, therefore, that having spoken thus much of the 
the. 4 merits of Miss Kelly’s acting, I should now point out its defects ; 
nce j but this I must leave to keener eyes and wiser heads than mine, 
ber a’ for I have looked and looked again for them, any time these eight 
ute. : or ten years, and the devil-a-one have I been able to discover. 
ise * * * * . 
cel 4 Since the above was written, a certain sweet youth, named 
ary 3 Thomas Barnett, has in some measure relieved me from the anxi- 
aise g ety I felt at having to produce a Memoir of Miss Kelly, though 
of, ‘ wholly unfurnished with any materials towards composing it, 
nt ; 4 This young gentleman; it seems, had taken it into his head to fal 
de- 9 


* Johnson’s ‘ Preface to Shakspeare.”’ 
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desperately in love with the lady, of which he took care to give 
her timely notice, by transmitting to her various epistles to that 
effect, imagining, no doubt, that at the first blush of the busi- 
ness she would fall into his arms; things, however, not turning 
out precisely as he expected, he adopted rather a desperate method 
of signifying his displeasure. On Saturday evening the 17th inst. 
the farce of ‘* Modern Antiques”’ was performed, in which Miss 
Kelly sustained her usual character of Nan, and on her entrance 
received the customary applause. She little imagined, however, 
that she was ‘‘ seeking the bubble reputation even in the pistol’'s 
mouth ;” but so it was, for just in the scene where she embraces 
Joey, up rose Mr. Barnett, and discharged at her a pistol loaded 
with shot, which, luckily for us Dangles, did not take effect. 
Great confusion, of course, ensued, and the managers having a 
decided objection to the firing of pistols in any part of the The- 
atre except upon the stage, had the offender conveyed to Bow- 
street. On the Tuesday following he was examined as to the cause 
of his warlike proceedings, which he declared was merely a wish 
to frighten Miss K. ‘This answer, however, not being deemed 
quite satisfactory, Mr. Ward, the Secretary to the Theatre, 
was bound over to prosecute him for the offence at the next Ses- 
sions. 

Upon this strange business I shall offer no comments, but merely 
join my voice with that of the whole town in congratulating Miss 
Kelly upon her escape; at the same time assuring her that 
amongst all those who felt rejoiced at hearing of her safety, no 
heart was filled with pleasure more ardent or more sincere than 
that of 


Clement’s Inn, Feb. 23, 1816. DANGLE, Jun. 








MEMOIR OF MR. C. KEMBLE. 


We are acquainted with but few of the events which have 
marked the career of this Gentleman, and those few are of so un- 
interesting and unimportant a nature as scarcely to be worth re- 
peating. Custom, however, requires that his portrait should be 
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accompanied by a sketch of his life, and we must therefore en- 
deavour to comply with the requisition to the best of our ability, 
though, truth to say, we have no great ‘‘ devotion to the deed.” 
In one respect, however, it will be a pleasing task; for, in the 
prosecution of it, we shall have no narration of follies or vices to 
disclose—no feelings to wound, by recalling the remembrance of 
transactions for which any one need blush: the progress of this 
Gentleman through life has been alike honourable to himself and 
to his profession,—worthy, in short, of the name he bears. 

Mr. Charles Kemble is the youngest son of Mr. Roger Kemble, 
the manager of a provincial company of comedians, and was born 
on the 25th November, 1775, at Brecknock, in South Wales, a 
town which will ever be celebrated in theatrical annals, as having 
been likewise the birth-place of Mrs. Siddons. At the age of 
thirteen he was placed, by his brother John, at the college of 
Douay, in Flanders, where he remained three years, and besides 
perfecting himself in the French language, made considerable pro- 
gress in various other branches of knowledge. On his return to 
England, he was appointed to a clerkship in the Post-office, but 
the duties of this situation being irksome, and the salary incon- 
siderable, he soon became disgusted with it, and resolved not to 

= ‘* Tie 
His every thought down to the desk, and spend 


The morning of his life in adding figures, 
With accurate monotony.’’ 





He accordingly quitted the Post-office after a service of twelve 
months, determined to make the Stage his future profession, to 
which he was doubtless incited by the splendid success which had 
crowned the attempts of his brother and sister. With little pre- 
vious preparation, he commenced his theatrical career in the 
year 1792, at Sheffield, where he made his first appearance in tl:e 
character of Orlando in ‘* As you Like It,” and, as it is said, with 
much credit to himself and satisfaction to the audience. He con- 
tinued to perform at this place, at Edinburgh, and at Newcastle, 
for about the period of one year, when, encouraged by his suc- 
cess, he resolved to repair to London, and face the terrors of a 
metropolitan audience. Accordingly, on the night of the opening 
of the new Drury-lane Theatre, on the 2lst April, 1794, he ap- 
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peared in the trifling part of Malcolm in ‘ Macbeth.” He, how- 
ever, soon rose to be the representative of parts of somewhat mor 
importance ; such as Papillon in « The Lyar;” George Barnwell, 
&e.; and acquired considerable favour with the town. His rapid 
improvement in the profession induced Mr. Colman to engage 
him for the summer seasons at the Haymarket Theatre, where, on 
the 16th July, 1800, he produced a Play, in three acts, called 
‘©The Point of Honour,” translated trom ‘* Le Deserteur”’ of 
Mercier This piece was well received, and is still occasionally 
performed ; it contains some well-contrived and interesting inci- 
dents, and the language is correct and elegant. It has been 
printed, in Svo. In the year 1802, the bad state of his health. 
which nearly deprived him of his voice, compelled him to relin- 
quish his situatidns at Drury-lane and the Haymarket ; he, how- 
ever, aviiled himself of this opportunity to take a trip to the 
Continent, and visited Vienna and St. Petersburgh, where he col- 
lected a great number of plays in the German language, some of 
which he has since adapted to the English stage. On his return 
to England in 1803 he entered into an engagement with the pro- 
prietors of Covent-garden Theatre, of which house his brother 
John had become acting manager, where he remained, sustaining 
a variety of characters in the highest walks of the drama till the 
close of the Theatre in 1813, when, from some cause or other, he 
quitted his situation, and during the space of two years has, we 
believe, been performing at various provincial theatres. At thi 
commencement of the present season he resumed his engagement 
at Covent-garden, where he appeared on Wednesday, September 
13, 1815, as Macbeth, and, contrasting the importance of this part 
with the insignificance of that in the same play which first intro- 
duced him to a London audience, we cannot but congratulate Mr. 
Kemble on the advancement which the lapse of a few years has 
produced in his fame and fortune,—the more especially, as that 
fame not being founded on the uncertain and fleeting basis of 
mere novelty and fashion, but having its rise in real merit, pro- 
mises to be permanent and durable. 


(To be continued.) 
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MEMOIR OF JA*‘'ES HOGG, 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD 5 






(Concluded from page 11.) 





Being detained in Edinburgh for some days, with little business 
to occupy him, in the year 1801, he began to write down some of 
his earlv compositions from memory, and having amassed a variety 
of them, he in this crude and indigested state, thoughtlessly com- 
mitted them to the press. Even this unpremeditated, and conse- 
quently unannounced publication was not suffered to sink silently 
into oblivion. It was taken notice of by some of the periodical 
publications of the time, but from the above-mentioned circum- 







stances was comparatively little known. ‘‘The Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,” -in 1802, first suggested to him the composition 
of those Ballads, Songs and Legendary Tales, of which the ‘‘Moun- 
tain Bard,” his first publication of any notoriety, afterwards con- 
sisted. It was published in Edinburgh in the year 1807.— 
Prefixed is a short memoir of his own life, written by himself, in a . 
letter to Walter Scott, that lofty spirit, whose noblest quality is 
perhaps the delight which he is known to take in fostering genius 
wherever it is to be found! ‘* The Mountain Bard,” attracted 




















considerable notice at the time. Many of the pieces contained in 





it are by no means destitute of merit and poetical beauty. ‘* Sco- 
tia’s Glens,” and the celebrated song ‘‘ Donald M’Duonald,” bear 


witness to the truth of this. But taken in a general view they are 


















in a year or two afterwards he obtained a farm in the co anty of 
Dumfries, but the chilling blasts of adversity pursued him there also, 
and obliged him soon to give it up. Before this period, Hogg had 
been honoured with premiums from the Highland Society of Scot- 


land, for his Treatises &c. on managing Sheep, one of which he 
Vou. VIII. . M 





aS 
_ certainly unworthy of his present character as a poet. They, how-* 
F ® ever, are truly wonderful when the then circumstances of their au- 
. 4 thor are considered. At this period our poet was a shepherd in 
4 Dumfries-shire, having left his native county some time before. 
Fe 4 This situation he had also at that time intended to leave and settle 
a 4 as a farmer in one of the Western isles, but some unf rtunate, 
: ‘ distressing occurences, prevented the execution of his scheme, and 
of ae 
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published, but it was never held in any very great esteem. In 1810 
he published ‘* The Forest Minstrel,” a collection of original Scot- 
tish Songs, composed chiefly by himself and a genius of fellow 
fecling, Mr. Thomas Mouncey Cunninghame; this collection 
comprises many songs of exquisite pathos and beauty ; it was net. 
however, very successful. In 1810 he also began, with the assi-- 
tance of some other literary gentlemen, a periodical paper after 
the manner of Addison’s celebrated one. It was entitled ‘ Tie 
Spy.” Its diffusion through the country was, however, by far too 
limited for its merits to be generally known or properly apprecia- 
ted. There appeared in it many Tales, Essays, and original Poems, 
which do honour to our Ettrick bard, and shew that his powers 
are not confined to poetry alone. ‘The Spy,” was discontinued 
in 1811, and is now so scarce that a complete copy is rarely to be 
met with Mr. Hogg Jeft Dumfries-shire sometime in 1810, sinc 
which he has resided chiefly in Edinburgh. Of late years he has 
also made many excursions to the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land ; scenes well suited to the contemplation of a mind like his. 
In 1813, appeared the ‘‘Queen’s Wake,”’ which fully established 
Mr. Hogg’s poetical character. ‘This beautiful composition, which 
is now so generally known, (having gone through several editions 
in the course of a short period,) it must be unnecessary here to 
panegyrise. Suffice it to say that since the time of its publication 
a rapid tide of patronage and applause has poured in upon its 


author ; and he has been received into the first literary circles of 


the day—the most distinguished poets have readily acknowledged 
him as a brother and compeer; and the most celebrated critical 
journals have bestowed upon him the highest encomiums. Here 
is indeed the triumph of native merit! a noble exposition of the 
fact that genius may work its way independent of the adventitious 
advantages of rank and fortune! Mr. Hogg published ‘* The 
Pilgrims of the Sun,’’ a poem, in 1814; it is upon the whole a 
wild though sublime flight of the imagination, but bears evident 


marks of being too hastily committed to the press, the greatest dis- 
advantage, perhaps, a poetical work can labour under. 

Early in the present year, Mr. Hogg was agreeably surprised br 
recciving a letter from the present Duke of Buccleuch and Queens: 
bury, couched in the most handsome terms, bestowing on him 
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the life-rent of a favourite little farm called Altrive Lake, situated 
oan the banks of the now classic Yarrow. The first care of Mr. 
Hoge, on receiving this flattering tribute to his genius, was one 
that well became him, viz. to remove his aged father to the little 
spot that he could now call his own, there to pass his declining 
years, free from penury or want. Mr Hogg followed him in the 
-— summer, which he has passed there in retirement, amid his favour- 
ite sports, and surrounded by the scenery which his own. poesy’ 
has helped to celebrate. 
Edinburgh, Ist Dec. 1815. J. A. 








a THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXVI. 





‘¢T have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have brought 
tittle more of my own than the band which ties them.” 


1.—COBBETT v, SHAKSPEARE AND MILTON. 





Who would ever have expected to see the most vulgar, unpo- 
lished, tasteless scribbler that ever existed, associated with such 
‘« dear sons of memory” as the above? yet so it is: the disgust- 
” ing Zoilus has thought proper, in an ‘ Essay on the culture of Po- 
tutoes,” to introduce an attack, ‘* most heathenish and most gross,” 





, y upon the works of two writers, with whose names, even, he could 
, 4 scarcely be imagined to be acquainted. His invective is too curi- 
; q ous to be denied a place in the “ Collector,” and it is therefore in- 
i 4 serted; but I beg to deprecate my being suspected of regularly 
‘ i reading Cobbett ; in fact I had not met with his “ Register’ for 
a years before, and probably never should again, had not a mention 
. 2 of the present article in the ‘“* Examiner’ led me to purchase the 
, z number which contained it,* and 1 freely own, that I never in my 
e ¢ life expended a shilling more to my satisfaction ; to find Shak- 

3 speare abused by Cobbett was a. convincing proof that the many 
Y a hours I have passed in perusing him were not spent;in vain, and that 
5 “my admiration of his works was founded upon reason and justice. 
m ' 





* 18th Nov. 1815. 
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I doubt not but that Cobbett’s anathema will afford as much 
amusement to the readers of the ** Collector’ as it has done to 
myself. To be angry with such a “ blinking ideot™ would be 
placing one’s self upon a level with him; it is ever the quality of 
a little mind to undervalue what it is unable to comprehend :— 

** To the Editor of the Agricultural Magazine, on the subject of Potatoes. 
Sir, 


In an article of your Magazine for the Month of September last, on the 
subject of my letters to Lord Sheffield, an article with which, upon the whole, 
I have reason to be very proud, you express your dissent with me upon some 


matters, and particularly upon the subject of Potatoes. The passage to 


which | allude is inthese words: ¢ As to a former diatribe of his on Potatoes, 


we regarded it as a pleasant example of argument for argumeut’s sake, as an 
agreeable jumble of truth and mental rambling.’ 

** Now, Sir, I do assure you, that | was never more serious in my life than 
when I wrote the essay, or, rather, casually made the observations against 
the cultivation of this worse than useless root. If it was argument for argu- 
ment’s sake, no one, that I recollect, ever did me the honour to shew that the 
argument was fallacious. I think it a subject of great importance; | regard 
the praises of this root, and the preference given to it before corn, and even 
some « her roots, to have arisen from a sort of monkey-like imitation. It 
has become, of late years, the fashion to extol the virtues of Potatoes, as it 
has been to admire the writings of Milton and Shakspeare. God, almighty 
and all-foreseeing, first permitting his chief angel to be disposed to rebel 
against him; his permitting him to enlist whole squadrons of angels under 
his banners; his permitting this host to come and dispute with him the 
throne of heaven; his permitting the contest to he long, and, at one time, 
doubtful; his permitting the devils to bring cannon into this battle in the 
clouds ; his permitting one devil, or angel, [ forget which, to be split down 
the ~.iddle, from crown to crutch, as we split a pig; his permitting the two 
halves, intestines and all, to goslap up together again, and become a perfect 
body ; his then causing all the devil-host to be tumbled headlong down into a 
place called hell, of the local situation of which no man can have an idea; his 
causing gates (iron gates, too,) to be erected to keep the devil in; his per- 
mitting him to get out, nevertheless, and to come and destroy the peace and 
happiness of his new creation ; his eausing his son to take a pair of compasses 
out of a drawer, to trace the form of the eartb; all*this, and, indeed, the 
whole of Milton’s poem, is such barbarous trash, so outrageously offensive to 
reason atid to common sense, that one is naturally Jed to wonder how it can 
have been tolerated by a people, amongst whom astronomy, navigation, and 
chemistry are understood. But, it is the fashion to turn up the eyes when 
6* Paradise Lost” is mentioned ; and, if you fail herein, you want taste, you 
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would send him to a mad-house, and take his estate. 
reason to fashion. 
provoking. 


after his bombast, and puns, 
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want judgment, even, if you do not admire this ‘absurd and ridiculous stuff 


when, if one of your relations were to write a letter in the same strain, you 


It is sacrificing the 
And as tothe other Divine Bard, the case is still more 
After his ghosts, witcherics, sorceries, fairies, and monsters, 


and smut, which appear to have been not 


much relished by his comparatively rude contemporaries, had had their full 


swing; after hundreds of pounds had been expended upon embellishing his 


works; after numerous commentators, and engravers, and printers, and 


booksellers, had got fat upon the trade; after jubilees had been held in honour 
of his memory ; at,a time when there were men, otherwise of apparently sound 
sense, who were what was aptly enough termed Shakspeare-mad,—at this 
very moment an occurence took place which must have put an end, for ever, 
to this national folly, had it not been kept up by infatuation and obstinacy 
Young IRELAND, I think Ais name was WILLIAM, no 
matter from what motive, though I could never see any harm in his motive, 


without parallel. 


and have always thought him a man most unjustly and brutally used: no mat- 
ter, however, what were the inducing circumstances, or the motives, he did 
write, and bring forth, as being Shakspeare’s, some plays, a prayer, and a 
love-letter. The learned men of England, Ireland, aud Scotland, met tu 
examine these performances. a few denied, but the far 
greatcr part, amongst whom were Dr. Parr, Dr. Wharton, and Mr. George 
Chalmers, declared, in the most positive terms, that no man but Shakspeare 
could have written those things. There was a division, but this division arose 
more from a suspicion of some trick, than from anything to be urged against 
the merit of the writings. 


Some doubted, 


The plays weit so far as to be acted. Long lists 
of subscribers appeared to tlie work; and, in short, it was decided, in the 
most unequivocal manner, that this young ma of sixteen years of age had 
Written so like Shakspeare, that a majority of the learned and critical classes 
of the nation must firmly believed the writings to be Shakspeare’s ; aud there 
cannot be a doubt that, if Mr. Ireland had been able to keep his secret, they 
would have passed for Shakspeare’s till the time shall come when the whole 
heap of trash will, by the natural good sense of the nation, be consigned to 
everlasting oblivion: and, indeed, as foliy ever duats ona darling, it is very 
likely that these last-found productions of ‘¢ our immortal bard’’ would have 
been regarded as his best. Yet, in spite of all this, in spite of what one 
would have thought was sufficient to make blind people see, the fashion has 
been kept up; and, what excites something more than ridicule and contempt, 
Mr. Ireland, whose writings had been taken for Shakspeare’s, was, when he > 
made the discovery, treated as an impostor ind a cheat, and hunted down 
with as much raucour as if he had written against the buying and selling of 
seats in Parliament. The learned men, the sage critics, the Shakspeare-mad 
folks, were all so ashamed, that they endeavoured to draw the public atten- 
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tion from themselves to the young man. It was of his impositions they now 
talked, and not of their own folly. When the witty clown, mentioned in 


** Don Quixote” put the mimic’s audienve to shame by pulling the real pig 
out from under his cloak, we do not find that that audience were, like our 
learned men, so unjust as to pursue him with reproaches, and with every aet 
that a vindictive mind can suggest. They pereeived how foolish they had 
been, they hung down their heads in s:icnee, and, I dare say, would not easily 
be Jed to admire the mountebank ag un. 

‘< 1t is fashion, Sir, to which, in these most striking instances, sense, and 
reason have yielded, and it is to fashion that the Potatoe owes its general 
cultivation and use. If you ask me whether fashion can possibly make a na- 


tion prefer one sort of diet to another, [ask you what it is that can make @ 


nation admire Shakspeare ? what is that can make them call him a ‘ Divine 


Bard,’ nine tenths of whose works are made up of such trash as no decent 
man, now-a-days, would not be ashamed, and even afraid, to put his name 
to? what can makean audience in London sit and hear, and even applaud, 
under the name of Shakspeare, what they would hiss off the stage in a mo- 
ment, if it came forth under any other name? When folly has once given 
the fashion she is a very persevering dame. An American writer, whos: 
name is George Dorsey, I believe, and who has recently published a pam- 
phlet called ** The United States and England, &c.”’ being a reply to an at- 
tack on the morals,’ government, and learning of the Americans, in the 


‘* Quarterly Review,’’ states it, as matter of justification, that the people of 


America sigh with delight to see the plays of Shakspeare, whom they claim 
as their countryman ; an honour, if it be disputed, of which I will make any 
of them a voluntary surrender of my share. Now, Sir, what can induce the 
Americans tosit and hear with delight the dialoguesof Fa/staff, and Poins, 
Dame Quickly, and Dolt Tearsheet ? what can restrain them frem_ pelting 
Parson Hugh, Justice Shallow, Bardolph, and the whole crew off the stage ? 
what can make them endure a ghost cap-a-pie; a Prince who, for justice sake, 
pursues his uncle and his mother, and who stabs an old gentleman wm sport, 
and cries out ‘* dead, fur a ducat! dead?’’ Whatcan they find to delight 
them in punning clowns, in ranting heroes, in sorcerors, ghosts, witches, 
fairies, monsters, soothsayers, dreamers ; in incidents out of nature, in scenes 
unnecessarily bloody? How they must be delighted at the story of Lear 
putting the question to his daughters of which loved him most, and then di- 
viding his kingdom among them according to their professions of love; how 
delighted to see the fantastical disguise of Edgar, the treading out of Glouces- 
ter’s eyes, and the trick by which it is pretended he was made believe that he 
had actually fallen from the top of the cliff! How they must be delighted to 
see the stage filled: with green boughs, like a coppice, as in ‘* Macbeth;’’ or 
streaming like a slaughter-house, as in “f Titus Andronicus!’’ How the young 
girls in America must be tickled with delight at the dialogues in ‘¢ Troilus and 
Cressida,’’ and more especially at the pretty observations of the Murse, | 
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think it is, in ** Romeo and Juliet !’’ but it is the same all through the work. 
I know of one other, and only one other book so obscene as this; and if I 
were to judge from the high favour in which these two books seein to stand, I 
should conclude that wild and improbable fiction, bad principles of morality 
and politics, vbscurity in meaning, bombastical language, forced jokes, puns, 
and smut, were fitted to the minds of the people: but I do not thus judge; 
it is the fashion; these books are in fashion ; every one is ashamed not to be 
in the fashion. Jt is the fashion to extol potatoes, and to eat potatoes. Every 
one joins in extolling potatoes, and all the world like potatoes, or pretend te 


like them, which is the same thing in effect.” 


2.—THE PIG, 

Jacob! I do not love to see thy nose 
Turn’d up in scornful curve at youder Pig. 
It would be well, my friend, if we like him, 
Were perfect in our nature! Why dislike 
The sow-born grunter ?—** He is obstinate,” 
Thou auswerest ; ‘‘ ugly, and the filthiest beast 
That banquets upon offal,’’—Now, I pray you 
Hear the Pig’s counsel. 


Is he obstinate ?>— 
We must not Jacob, be deceived with words, 


By sophist sounds. A democratic beast, 
He knows that his unmerciful drivers seek 
Their profit and not his. He hath not learn'd 
That pigs were made for man ; born to be brawn’d 
And baconised ; that he must please to give 
Just what his gracious masters please to take ; 
Perhaps his tusks, the weapons nature gave 
For seif-detence, the general privilege ! 
Perhaps——hark, Jacob! dost thou hear that horn ? * 
Woe to the young posterity of pork ! 
Their enemy’s at hand. 
Again. Theu say’st 
The Pig is ugly. Jacob, look at him ! 
Those eyes have taught the lover flattery. 
His face, nay, Jacob, Jacob, were it fair 
To judge a lady in her dishabille ? 
Fancy be’s drest, and with salt-petre roug’d 
Behold his tail my friend ; with curls like that 
The wanton fair marries her stately spouse. 
So, crisp in beauty, Amoretta’s hair 
_ Rings round her lover’s soul the chains of love. 
And what is beauty but the aptitude 


* The Sow-geldcr’s. 
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Of parts harmonious ? Give thy fancy scope, 
And thou wilt find that no imagin’d change 
Could e’er improve this beast. Place at his end 
The starry glories of the peacock’s pride ; 
Give him the swan’s white breast ; for his horn-hoofs, 
Shape such a fvot and ankle as the waves 
Crouded in eager rivalry to kiss, 
When Venus from th’ enamour’d sea arose ;— 
Jacob thou canst but make a monster of him: 
All alteration man could think, would mar 
His pig-perfection. 

The last charge, he lives 
A dirty life. Here I could shelter him 
With noble and right-reverend precedents ; 
And shew, by sanction of authority, 





That ’tis a very honourable thing 
To thrive by dirty ways. But let me rest 
On better ground th’ unanswerable defence. 
The Pig is a philosopher, who knows 
No prejudice. Dirt! Jacob, what is dirt ? 
If matter,—why, the delicate dish that tempts 
An o’ergorged epicure, to the last morsel 
That stuffs him to the throat-gates is no more, 
If matter be not ; but, as sages say, 
Spirit is all, and all things visible 
Are one, tho’ finely modified, 
Think, Jacob, what that Pig is, and the mire 
Wherein he stands knee-deep ! 

. And there! that breeze 
Pleads with me, and has won thee to the smile 
That speaks conviction. O’er yon blossom’d field 
Of beans it came, and thoughts of bacon rise. 


Clement’s Inn, Jan. 6, 1616. DANGLE, Jun. 








MEMOIR OF MISS O'NEILL. 
(Continued from p. 8.) 


Mr. Jones, the manager of the Dublin Theatre Royal, at which 
Miss O'Neill was now engaged, succeeded to the patent, formerly 
held by Mr. Daly, which he purchased from him in the year 1799, 
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The new regulations which he introduced contributed little better 



















than his predecessor's, to revive that taste for the drama in Dub- 






lin, which had lain dormant since the days of Garrick and Barry. 






When the latter was proprietor of the Crow-street Theatre, he 
a rendered it in every respect on a perfect equality with our two 
q London theatres. It boasted at one time of the following names, 
: the greater part of whom were regular members of the com- 




























pany :—Garrick, Barry, Mossop, Macklin, Ryder, Edwin, Lewis, 
Quin, Moody, Woodward, Baddeley, Parsons, Ryley, Mrs. Woffing- 
q ton, Mrs. Yates, Miss Bellamy, Mrs. Crawford; and at later pe- 
4 riods, Henderson, Holman, John Kemble, J. Johnstone, Mid- 
dleton, Cooke, Mrs. Siddons, -and Mrs. Jordan, found their emolu- 
ments equal to any they could receive in London—but Mr. Daly 
4a commenced a narrow system of economy which his successor has 
completely acted up to, and it was agreed that no actor or actress 
7% of what merit soever should receive a higher remuneration for 
their labour than five pounds per week during what they term 
. the first season ; that is, from the opening of the theatre, which 
: generally takes place in October, till the commencement of May; 

for the after season, which continues till August, a moiety only 

of the salaries is paid, although during the latter period the per- 
. formers have to travel two hundred miles at least, without an 
a additional shilling towards their increased expences. It is not 
then to be wondered at that few persons of talent think proper 
: to remain in a theatre where their utmost exertions will scarcely 
procure them an existence. The state of the company when Miss 
O'Neill joined it, was not very flourishing ; the principal actors 
were Mr..Conway, now of Covent Garden Theatre; Mr. Fullam, 
. 2 veteran on the Irish stage ; the two Farrens, sons of the late 
a _ Mr. Farren of Covent-Garden ; Mr. Johnson; Mr. Williams, and 
z Mrs. T. Cooke, with her husband, then leader of the band, 
and now of the Drury-Lane company. Miss Walstein, Miss 
O'Neill’s predecessor, had left the theatre in consequence of Mr., 
3 Jones's positive refusal to advance her salary beyond the enormous 
‘ sum of five pounds, though she had been long and deservedly a 
: favourite with the town. The present theatre has been rather 
y a neatly fitted up, and when filled at 5s. 5d. the boxes—3s. 3d. the 
3 pit—2s. 2d. the mid—and ls. ld. Irish, the upper—may contain 
Vox. VIIL. Oo | 
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about 500/. without inconvenience. Miss O'Neill’s reputation 
had preceded her from the provinces, and her engagement created 
universal satisfaction. In October 1811, she made her first ap- 
pearance as The Widow Cheerly in Cherry's Comedy of ‘* The 
Soldier’s Daughter,”” and her reception was such as to afford the 
best grounded hopes of future renown. But it was in the love 
sick Juliet that she riveted the attention of her auditory, who de- 
cidedly hailed her as ‘‘ the young hope of tragedy.’”’ The follow- 
ing neat compliment was at this time addressed to her in a respec- 
table morning print :— | 


** A MADEMOISELLE O'NEILL. 
*¢ Vous avez recu des cieux 
Tout ce qui peut rendre aimable 
Une voix incomparable, 

Et mille dons precieux ; 

Mais dans un plaisir extréme 
C’est une tourment sans ¢gal 
De trouver quand on yous aime 
Tout Dublin pour son rival.” 


The season previous to Miss O'Neill's debit in the lish metro- 
polis, the introduction of new performers, (horses) on the Co- 
vent-Garden stage had furnished a subject for critical spleen. 
but substantial pudding to the enterprising conductors of that 
theatre. The Dublin manager, availing himself of the popular 
phrenzy, entered into an engagement for the performance of 
these animals at his theatre. ‘* Timour the Tartar” was got up 
in tolerable style, and Miss O'Neill was prevailed upon to appear 
as Zorilda, the heroine. Her exertion in the character was far 
greater than it deserved, and proved a source of great attrac- 
tion for a vast number of nights. ‘* Blue Beard” succeeded, but 
was not equally followed. Among the properties (as they are 
technically termed) was an admirable shaped figure of a colossal 
elephant ; in each leg was placed a boy, whose movements were 
carefully contrived to imitate the action of the real animal ; im- 
mediately after its introduction on the scene, and while Blue 
Beard, the ungallant slayer of female beauty, was fretting and 
ranting onhis back the under prompter ran into the green- 
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room seeking for the manager with the utmost consternation 
displayed in his features; on finding him, he dolefully exclaimed, 
«Qh Lord, Sir! the right leg of the elephant has got, blind 
drunk, and is boxing on the stage with the left, which is fast 
asleep all the while, dreaming about nothing at all at all, and 
Mr. dAbomelique doesn’t know what to do with the beast.’’—** Re- 
turn instantly,” exclaimed the mimic monarch, ‘ discharge 
the two fore-legs, and put the hind ones in their place.” 

In order to remunerate Miss O'Neill in some degree for the 
services she had rendered his theatre, Mr. Jones engaged her 
father, brother, and litUe sister at, tolerable salaries. The for- 
miner made lis entree as Major O'Flaherty, in Cumberland’s ‘* West 
Indian,” and acquitted himself very creditably—her brother 
proved exceedingly useful, and gave daily proofs of an improving 
yenius, and her younger sister also was much admired. 

The Dublin Theatre at this time laboured under the disadvan- 
tages felt by all the Theatres universally throughout the nation, 
and caused by the astonishing rapidity with which the tenets of 
Methodism have been spread abroad ; for great as is the extent of | 
the Irish metropolis, it could hardly support one Theatre. Miss 
O'Neill, however, revived a more general taste for the Drama, and 
was much and fashionably followed. Can any religious tenets be 
denominated those of Christianity, the principal objects of which 
are, to subdue the strong ties of nature, and subvert those claims 
which nature instils into the minds of all human beings? Can it 
be imagined that any privilege is vested in an individual to 
break through the regulations of society, from the overheated sug- 
gestions, or rather fanaticisms, of his own fancy? We will sup- 
pose a father of a family to be negligent in his duty: does it then 
become the character of a child to usurp the prerogatives of a pa- 
rent, and administer those duties that appertain to him alone—to 
govern in his presence? The preachers of the Gospel, possessing 
claims to their office founded on appropriate education and in- 
struction, and established in it by the laws of the realm, may 
relax in those active duties so necessary to keep alive our slumber- 
ing devotions, but if application were made to the Bishop of the 
Diocese on his visitation, he would not fail to urge the impropri- 
ety so thoroughly as to procure that attention on the part of the 
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ecclesiastic so essential to the interests of religion. To the milk- 
and-water manner in which some of the clergymen of the Church 
" 4 of England discharge their duties, is the increase of these blind 4 
aie ; zealots to be solely attributed. Living in ease and comfort, they 
. neglect the never-failing means by which alone an attentive audi- 
tory is to be procured—the “ Si vis me flere,’’ &c.—The eager 
ay Wi’ tone, emphatic gesture, and pathetic voice, must obviously have 

{ more effect (upon the unenlightened auditor in particular), even 
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Wt though conveying the most nonsensical jargon, than the most sa- 
| pient harangues, dealt out in a frigid and affected style. Jerome (7 
sane te de Martini of Narne, a celebrated preacher at Rome in the early 4 
1 part of the 17th century, never addressed his assembled crowds 
without feeling so forcibly the subject he was discussing, as to 
weep bitterly himself, and thereby extract from their awakened — 
sensibilities the purest drops of sympathy; and it is also worthy of 4 








observation, that preaching before Pope Gregory, upon the topic 
of non-residence, he struck such alarm into his hearers by the 
pure force and earnestness of his harangue, that twenty ecclesias- 4 
tics set out forthwith, with the utmost precipitation, for their re- 
spective cures. Yet when the homilies of this great man were 4 
printed, they contained nothing very striking in their diction or | 
argument. 

The “* Merchant of Venice” was revived in December, to intro- 
duce Mr. Elrington, from Liverpool (now of Drury-lane Theatre) ; 
in the character of Shylock. Portia was sustained on this occa- - 
sion by Miss O'Neill. In the earlier scenes she displayed her ta- 4 
lents for the higher class of Comedy, to great advantage. She 
was playful, elegant, and impressive; her appearance in the Doc- 
tor’s Barb was particularly interesting ; and nothing could exceed. 
the fervency of her manner, and the grace of her attitude, while 
delivering the celebrated speech of a 

** The quality of Mercy is not strain’d,” &c, 
Her exquisite acting in this character raised her to a very enviable 
eminence in critical opinion. ‘The following verses were addressed a 
to her the morning after her performance of Portia, and were 
written by a very juvenile student of Trinity College :— 
‘*¢ Eliza was beauteous, Eliza was gay, 
And was now in the bloom of eighteen ; 
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Her lips breath’d perfume like the fragrance of May, 

While he: teeth did such delicate sweetness display, 
Never maiden more lovely was seen. 

Though such were by nature the charms of her face, 
She had not neglected her mind, 

For the mazes of science Eliza could trace, 

And wisdom in her was, with feminine grace, 
To the mildest complacency join’d.”’ 

Farquhar’s lively comedy of ‘‘ The Inconstant’’ had been an old 
established favourite in Dublin, and was now revived to introduce 
Miss O'Neill in Oriana. The character is extremely interesting, 
but does not call for any of the loftier powers either of the serious 
or comic Muse. The Old Mirabel of Mr. Fullam is one of the 
happiest efforts in Comedy which the Dublin Theatre can. boast of. 
This gentleman is now grown grey on the Irish stage, and in the 
respect and esteem of the public. He had been a few years since 
acting manager for Holman, at his Theatre in Galway, and one 
day gave directions to his property man (a person whose province 
it is to provide for the performers every little article required du- 
ring the representation) whose name was Terence O'Brien 
O'Laughlen, to provide a leg of mutton for the farce of ‘* Cathe- 
rine and Petruchio,” the entertainment of that evening. This 
was accordingly done; the mutton had been used according to 
custom in the farce, and pelted about the stage at the plea- 
sure of the eccentric woman-tamer of our immortal Bard. 
The farce over, the careful Terence put the mutton by, in a cup- 
board, as his high Milesian blood (for he boasted of being de- 
scended in a direct line from Brien Borvu, King of Munster) 
would not suffer him to appropriate any part of it to his own use, 
contrary to the long-established custom of those gentrys@ On the 
ensuing Saturday, when Fullam was settling his week’s accounts, 
the bill for the ill-used joint of mutton was laid before him, but 
which he considered rather exorbitant. He therefore remonstrat- 
ed with the descendant of the Milesian Kings, and finally bade 
him not to teaze him just then upon the subject. Mr. O'Laugh- 
len, not exactly agreeing in idea with the manager, and impatient 
of the rebuke, being just then annoyed by the entrance of the 
clamorous butcher, felt’all his high blood mounting, which partly 
vented itself in a torrent of invective in the Irish dialect, for he 
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scarcely knew any other. Fullam, aroused to resentment by the 
impertinence of the fellow, threatened to cane him if he did not 
instantly quit his room, which, by the way, answered the triple 
purpose of green-room, treasury, and ladies’ dressing-room. 
O'Laughlen could bear no more, but attacking his opponent 
fiercely with the now highly-flavoured member of the sheep, soon 
closed up the poor manager's optics, and strewed the room with 
one confused heap of: prompt-books, thunder, lightning, poison, 
and daggers. 

Poor O’Laughlen’s humble occupation reminds me of an 
anecdote related of Swift, but never published, which illus- 
trates so forcibly what is generally denominated Irish Pride, that 
I cannot refrain from giving it a place here. 

The famous Lord Chesterfield, shortly after his appointment to 
the Vice-regal Throne in Ireland, expressed great anxiety to Dean 
Swift to know whether any of the descendants of the old ‘** Lords 
of the soil’’ were to be found now in the kingdom. The Doctor 
assured jis Excellency he could introduce some of them to him 
presently. Accordingly, one fine summer's morning they mount- 
ed their horses, and rode into the county Wicklow. ‘They had not 
travelled far when the Dean observing a poor half-naked wretch 
digging in a ficld close to the road, Lord Chesterfield and he en- 
tered into conversation with the fellow, and found him extremely 
pertinent and shrewd in his observations. Swift inquired why he 
could not provide better clothes for himself? ‘* Oh, long life to 
your honour’s honour,” exclaimed Pat, “ in troth Master, myself 
can’t afford it; I can earn but threepence a-day, my jewel, and 
sure that’s hardly enough for a drop of the whisky in a morning.” 
« What @ your name?” the Dean inquired. ‘‘ O'Morice.” «“ Well, 
O'Morice, why not cross that Channel yonder, and go to England ° 
You can easily earn a shilling a-day there, with which, if you are 
unmarried, you can maintain yourself much better.”” ‘* Muska,” 
exclaimed the peasant in a plaintive accent, ‘‘ I couldn't for the 
soul of me quit the sight of these hills about me here; look, 


Gentlemen, there, all around as far as your beautiful eyes can 


reach;—ay, faith, and farther too,—belonged to my great-grand- 
father’s grandfather, Shamus M‘Ellacot O'Morven, Prince of Mor- 
ven, and all my ancestors before him, up to Adam, I believe, 


say 






Si acs poeta 
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and it warms my poor heart to look upon my estates, that beauti- 
ful bog and all, too.” Lord Chesterfield was so much pleased 
with the naiveté of this descendant of Morven, that he after- 
wards prevailed upon him to enter his service as assistant-gar- 
dener. Returning to Dublin the same day, the facetious Swift 
conducted the Lord Lieutenant to the coal quay, and asking the 
first porter he met, to tell him his name ; he was answered ‘* O’- 
Ryan.”” ‘* Call all your comrades here to me directly.” Away 
went O’Ryan to the next public house, and returned, introducing 
his friends the O’Rourkes, O’Shaughnessies, O’Gormans, O'Don- 
nells, O’Briens, O’Reillies, &c. to the number of fifty, all covered 
with the marks of their occupation. ‘* Here, my Lord,” said 
Swift, “I promised to shew your Excellency the descendants of 
the Kings of Erin;”’ then throwing up a purse of gold into the. 
air, the sable Princes scrambled for their respective shares and re- 
tired to the whisky-shop, invoking blessings on their benefac- 
tors. 

A Drama in three acts, taken from Walter Scott’s ‘ Lady of the 
Lake,’’ had been produced, for the first time, in Dublin in 1811. 
Its reception was flattering. Miss Walstein had acquired consider- 
able reputation in the frantic Blanche, and it was revived this sea- 
son for the purpose of introducing Miss O’Neill in the character. 
It was arranged for the stage by a Lady, and aided by some of the 
sweetest music that Mr. T. Cooke ever produced. The scenery, 
by Marinari and Chalmers, was exceedingly well executed: Mr. 
Conway's performance of Fitz-James was one of his happiest ef- 


forts; he looked, moved, and spoke, ‘* The Monarch of the 
Hills.” 


“‘ On his bold visage middle age 
Had slightly pressed its signet sage, 
Yet had not quenched the open truth ; 
Mis limbs were cast in manly mould, 
And fiery vehemence of youth, 

For hardy sports, or contest bold ; 

His ready speech flowed fair and free, 

In phrase of gentlest courtesy ; 

Yet seemed that tone and gesture bland, 
Less used te sue than to command.” 
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There was scarcely ever witnessed an effect more charming than 
‘ that produced by the entire scene in the ‘‘ Lonely Isle.” In order 
hh to demand the hand of Ellen from her father, Roderick, embark- 


ing with his Clan, is observed at a distance :— ‘ 






























“* Far up the lengthened lake were spied ee 
Four dark’ ning specks upon the tide, 
That, slow enlarging on the view, 

. Four manned and masted barges grew, 
And bearing downwards from Glengyle, a 
Steered full upon the lonely Isle ; 
Nearer and nearer as they bear, _ a 
Spears, pikes, and axes flash in air. 
See, flashing at each sturdy stroke, 
The wave ascending into smoke.”’ 


Fitz- James, in his progress to Bochastle, is escorted by the treach- @ 
erous Murdoch, through the ‘ Trosach’s Glen,” where they en- 


counter 


‘¢ A warted female form, 





Blighted by wrath of sun and storm, 
Her brow was wreathed with gaudy broom, ee 
With gesture wild she waved a plume. 
The tartan plaid she first descried, 

And shrieked till all the rocks replied ; 
‘As loud she laughed when near they drew, 
For then the Lowland garb she knew ; 
She sung !—the voice, in detter time, 
Perchance to harp or lute might chime, a 
And now, though strained and roughened, still 
Rung wildly sweet to dale and hill.” 


The attitude and manner of Miss O'Neill while sweetly warbling 
her ‘* wood-notes wild,’ was a fine subject for the chissel of ar 
artist. Her voice, plaintive and pathetic in the highest degree. 
reached every nerve, searched every fibre, and communicated that §@ 
strong feeling of melancholy pleasure so sweetly described by Pope. q 
This scene must evidently remind the reader of Shakspeare’s Ophe- © 
lia, but Walter Scott, by changing the scene and situation of the 
parties, contrives to throw a pleasing air of novelty over the c¢- 
currence. 





[ To be continued. | 
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DRAMATIC QUERIES. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


. Sir, 

As my former communication under this title * appears to have 
excited the attention of your readers, I am emboldened to offer 
you some further queries on subjects relating to the Drama. 


Yours &c. 
Burton Crescent, 9th Feb. 1816. SPHYNX. 




































Catcalls.—At what period was the custom of blowing catcalls at 
the theatres discontinued? The last mention of these formidable. — 
instruments which I recollect to have met with, occurs in Dr. 
Johnson's Prologue to ‘‘ Irene” (1749;) it is evident that they 

‘ were then in common use; for, while he beseeches the audience 
to be merciful, he nevertheless promises that, . 

’ €€ Should partial catcalis all his hopes confound, 

He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound.”’ 7 
About this period the use of catcalls appears gradually to have 
been discontinued, though I am aware it was revived, with 
ré:narkable effect, during the O. P. war in 1809. Allow me to 
suggest the propriety of once more calling into play these effective 
little instruments, as accompaniments to the drums, trumpets, and 
explosions of ‘* Timour,” ‘* John du Bart,” &c. They will prove 
far more useful than any opposition which could be brought to 
bear against them in the usual way of hissing, &c. and surely 
after the lesson the Managers received in the before-mentioned 
year, they will not dare to dispute our right to amuse ourselves in 
this manner, by again introducing those amiable auxiliaries, Cribb, 
Dutch Sam, and Gregson. 

Stage Costume.—In the representations of Comedy at our theatres, 
when the scene is laid in our own country, the elderly characters 
are invariably habited in the costume which was peculiar to the 
old ladies and gentlemen of former times, while the younger 
members of the Dramatis Persone as regularly appear dressed in 
the height of the prevailing fashion: one exception, however, 


* Vol. VII. p. 192. 
Vor, VIII. p 
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sometimes occurs when we see a voung fellow of eighteen ina full 
court dress, which would inevitably excite laughter and ridicule 
were it assumed in private life. I shall be glad to know whether 
any plausible reason can be assigned for this apparently absurd 
custom, and whether they manage these things better in France. 
Probably your correspondent who has favoured us with such amus- 
ing descriptions of the French theatres and actors, will have the 
goodness to afford me some information on the latter point. I 
have only alluded to the practice in the representation of Comedies, 
though it equally prevails in Farces, because I consider almost any 
thing as justifiable in the latter which is calculated to heighten 
the ludicrous nature of the scene, but in the former, which pro- 
fesses to be a faithful portraiture of human life, I think it should 
be ‘* reformed altogether.” | 

Flourish of trumpets —Why is the entrance of any Royal or other 
important personage on the stage, invariably announced by the 
same kind of flourish of trumpets? It is certainly extraordinary 
that Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, Julius Cesar, Cato, Tamerlane, King 
John, King Lewis, &c. &c. &c. should all of them be forced to 
strut to one tune? Perhaps it has been customary from an carly 
period, before trumpetting was brought to such perfection as it 
is now. Surely the managers might relieve us from the absurdity 
of witnessing a Danish, Scottish, Roman, or English court, 
assembling precisely at the same summons. 

Coriolanus.—Mr. Kemble has been highly applauded, and justly 
too, for the classical manner in which he revived several of Shak- 


s 


speare’s productions, during the time he was manager of Covent- — 


Garden theatre: I believe, however, it has struck many as well as 
myself, as being somewhat of an incongruity to introduce the 
modern composition ‘‘ See the conquering hero comes” on the tri- 
umphant entrance of Coriolanus, after the defeat of the Volscians. 
However appropriate the above air might be to greet Wellington, 
on his arrival here after the victory of Waterloo, every candid 
person will allow that the introduction of it by Mr. Kemble is not 
quite so much so, Coriolanus having been ‘‘ food for worms” some 
few centuries before the composer was born. 

Prologues and Epilogues.—How did the ‘custom of speaking these 
conspositions originate? Prologues may, perhaps, be easily ac- 
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counted for, as intended to supplicate the mercy of the audience 


in behalf of the author, but the utility of Epilogues I can by no 
means discover, as the fate of the piece is determined before it is 
spoken, and it cannot, therefore, influence the auditory in any 
way with respect to their decision. 

Encore-—How are we to account for the custom which prevails 
in our theatres of making use of this foreign word to express a 
wish for the repetition of songs, and for how long a period has it 
been thus used? Perhaps some of your correspondents who are 
better read than myself in the works of our ancient dramatists, 
will be able to give me some information on this head, by point- 
ing out any instances in which mention of the expression may be 
made in Prologues, Epilogues, introductory addresses, &c. That 
the real meaning of the word is unknown to the ‘ million” is evi- 
dent from the frequent misapplication of it. I have as often 
heard ancour roared forth in approbation of the acting of Kemble, 
Kean, Young, Miss O'Neill, &c. &c. as to express a wish for the 
repetition of any of Braham’s, or Miss Stephens’s songs. An 
instance of the wrong application of this word occurred some 
time since at the Richmond theatre, when that elegant and ac- 
complished amateur, Mr. Coates, was representing the love-sick 
Romeo, the enthusiasm of the audience at his exquisite acting in 
the dying scene was so great, that many voices cried out encore! 
when, to the astonishment and delight of every one, Mr. Coates 
taking the word in its literal sense, (thinking it a high compli- 
ment to his unrivalled talents) actually died over again!!! 

Play Bills —Can any reason but custom be assigned for the 
practice of printing the names of the performers, without those 
of the characters they are to perform, during the whole of the 
first season in which a new piece is represented. Surely this is 
very absurd, for it is precisely when this information is most 
needed that it is thus unaccountably withheld. 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
No. XVII. 


FRANCES MARIA KELLY. 


We have thus far deferred speaking of this lady, not from any 
want of respect for her extraordinary talents, but from the diffi- 
culty of doing justice tothem; and because, in our Portraits of Mrs. 
Siddons and Kean, we had entered so largely into the analysis of that 
which constitutes genius. The review of Miss Kelly’s talents in- 
evitably brings us back to the same point, to the consideration of 
how much of theatrical excellence depends upon judgment, and 
how much on feeling, and of execution as opposed to conception of 
character. The subject, however, is sufficiently ample in extent; 
and, if any thing can justify a repetition of argument, it must 
be the very great deserving of her who now forms the object of 
discussion. 

Judgment seems to be nothing more than the result of experi- 
enee in an intelligent discriminating mind Causes are, for the 
most part, unchanging in their effects; and repeated failure, by 
placing the same object in different points of view, will, most 
probably, at last lead to truth. Applying this maxim to the ac- 
tor’s art, it still appears that this is but half, and indeed the lesser 
half, of that which is requisite for the stage. Judgment only 
points out what is to be done, but it by no means gives the power 
to execute; something more, therefore, is wanting, and the ig- 
norance of what that something is, has usually been cloaked by 
calling it genius, an explanation that leaves the matter just where 
it was taken up. 

Execution, as far as regards the stage, seems to be divided into 
three essentials—action of the features of the face, action of the 
body, and intonation. The most evident requisites for the first 
are flexibility and expression, terms too plain to need discussion. 
Put this is not all; it is not enough that the features have the 
power of forcibly pourtraying the different passions, unless. there 


be some stimulus to call them into action. Now we doubt whe-: 


ther the mere will, however aided by judgment, is sufficient to 
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that end. Th- requisite stimulus is solely to be found in strong 
feeling; and, as the muscles can only act by the impulse of the 

nerves, it should seem that keen sensibility is absolutely essential 

to produce the first effect. : 

As to the &ction of the body, it will depend entirely on the 
same cause, modified and softened down, in some measure, to the 
common and long established ideas of elegance. 

Just intonation, though last, is far from least in the a ; 
without it there can be no excellence in acting ; and on this subject 
we are tempted to expatiate more largely, to silence, if possible, 
the clamour about good and bad voices, which is so familiar to 
our critics. The foggy croak of Kemble, and the very indiffer- 
ent lungs of Kean, have for a long time been a sore theme. with 
them, while, in truth, both friends and enemies might have 
spared themselves—the one much of their pain, and the other 
much of their triumph, had ™ thought but one ) ae on 
the subject. | 

Every passion has its peculiar tone; whether by nature or by 
habit, the ear instantly understands its cadence;'and when that 
tone is not precisely similar to the words, it produces a discord. 
that jars and grates upon the nerves, and destroys the intended 
effect. Up to a certain and a very limited extent, judgment may 
regulate this point, beyond it can do nothing; the whole must 
then be left to that fineness of nerve, that keenness of feeling 
which, flowing from nature, must be true. 

If the actor can produce this just intonation, it little matters 
whether his voice be harsh or sweet; the passion being rightly 
expressed, what more is to be expected from the voice?’ If, in- 
deed, it be so harsh as to be incapable of harmonizing in its ca- 
dence but with few emotions of the human heart, then truly it 
becomes a defect, and serves still more pene to confirm our 
assertion. 




















Such are the general principles which we are now to apply to 
Miss Kelly. With a small, yet well-proportioned figure, features 
animated and sparkling with expression, she possesses vigorous in- 
tellect, and that power of expressing character and passion, 


_ which may well be called genius, and which we have attempted to 


analyze. 
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Always acting from strong feeling, it will of course follow, that 
she will best represent those characters which are simple and true 
to nature; she exhibits passions as they really flow from the hu- 
man breast, pure and unalloyed. This sometimes gives a terrible 
truth of colouring to her delineations, as in Zorayda and Annette; 
she appeals directly to the heart, and few will be found who can 
resist the energy of that appeal. With such jowers, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that she is unequalled in \'elo-drama, and all 
those characters which are made up of feeling without any admix- 
ture of art. 

The same remarks will apply to her comic acting; always na- 
tural and unaffected, she pleases without its being well known how 
she pleases, and in this perhaps consists the highest excellence. 
Indeed humour is a quality so difficult to be defined, it is of so 
etherial a texture, that it eludes the coarse grasp of definition. 

But Miss Kelly’s reputation as a comic actress does not solely 
rest upon her talent for pourtraying nature in her simplicity ; in 
characters of bustle and intrigue she is no less excellent ; her vi- 
vacity is unbounded and unccasing, and with all so well directed, 
that it never seems to degenerate into excess. 

Possessed of that flexibility of mind and feature, that adapts itself 
with equal facility to either extreme of broad comedy or of heart- 
rending pathos, she seems tostand alone. Others have been, per- 
haps, as successful in either walk, separately considered, but who 
has united the two qualifications so opposed?) When to this we 
add that she possesses a thorough knowledge of music, and a voice, 
though not of that very first kind which astonishes by its brillian- 
cy, yet sweet, full, and extensive, we shall have given a portrait 
of her who will rarely find an equal. Strict justice might perhaps 
require some shadow to be thrown into the picture, but where 


there is so much cause for praise, trifling errors may be safely 
passed over without any loss but to the mind of envy, wKich find: 


its own light in the darkness of others, and droops to sickness 
beneath the glow of stranger merit. 


G.S. 
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Mrs. C. KEMBLE. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 

The recent re-appearance of Mrs. C. Kemble as a dramatic writer 
reminds me of a curious circumstance which occurred some years 
since, in which this lady was a principal party, and an account of 
which you probably will not refuse to insert in your magazine, as 
the relation may afford some amusement to your readers. 

In the year 1799, Mrs. C. Kemble, then Miss De Camp, produ- 
ced a comedy called ‘‘ First Faults.’’ Soon after the performance, 
the public were surprised by the appearance of a piece bearing the 
following title :—** Natural Faults, a comedy, in five acts, as writ- 
ten by William Earle, Junior ; So like ‘* First Faults,” as performed 
at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, for the benefit of Miss De Camp, 
that the reader will immediately conclude it is the same. London; 
Printed for the author; and sold by Earle and Hemet, Frith Street, 
Soho. 1799.” 

It appears that this impostor, Mr. William Earle, wished it to 
be believed that he had presented a comedy to Miss De Camp for 
her benefit, which she had produced, with some few alterations as 
her own. This statement he endeavours to substantiate in a long 
preface, part of which I shall extract. 

‘«¢T wanted something to be done with ‘‘ Natural Faults.” My 
vanity, which I hope will be deemed very excusable in a youth of 
seventeen, would not permit me to let it drop untried. Therefore, 
I got a boy, to whom I gave a shilling, to carry it to Miss De 
Camp’s. I followed— stood on the opposite side of the street— 
and saw the boy knock at the house, when Miss Adelaide De Camp 
opened the door; and took the manuscript, together with a letter 

‘which I had written to her sister, under a feigned name.” 

‘‘Things remained in this situation till about Septemper last, 
when, anxious to know whether my play was likely to come on, I 
called on Miss De Camp,—she was not at home; I then wrote to 
her, desiring to know whether she would accept. my piece; no 
answer was returned. I wrote again—called myself, several times, 
at her house; and at length received a note from Miss Adelaide, 
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by which she informed me, that her sister had received the ma- 
nuscript of my play, which, if her interest were sufficient, she 
would bring out at her benefit.” 

He then proceeds to notice various coincidences in the two 
pieces, which, it must be admitted, are too striking to have been 
the effect of chance. The fact appears to have been, that Mi, 
Earle, or some one employed by him, attended on the night of 
the performance of Miss De Camp's comedy, and took down the 
piece in short-hand. This supposition is strengthened by the fact, 
that the two chief variations from her comedy which are tound ir, 
Mr. Earle’s piece are, the substitution of a character who is con- 
tinually repeating extracts from plays, in the place of a lawyer 
who quotes law-cases ; and, secondly, the entire omission of seve- 
ral French phrases which Miss De Camp had put into the mouth 
of a foreign servant. These variations may easily be accounted 
for, since the rapidity with which Bannister, Who performed the 
character, uttered the law phrases, rendered it impossible for the 
transcriber to follow him, and the French phrases were probably 
omitted because they were not understood. Such appears to have 


been the manner in which Mr. Earle attempted to fix upon Miss 
De Camp the stigma of having acted towards him in the most un- 
handsome and disgraceful manner. 

The publication of Mr. Earle’s play attracted much attention at 
the time, and eccasioned the pnblication in one of the morning 
papers of the following letter from Miss De Camp: 


To the Editor of the Morning Post. 


Sir, | 

In your paper of to-day, you allude to some reports circulated 
by a Mr. Earle, respecting the comedy played for my benefit, 
which he asserts to be his. Perhaps the best, as it is the shortest, 
answer which can be given to this assertion, is a positive and un- 
equivocal declaration, (which I would confirm upon oath,) that 
I never, to my knowledge, saw this Mr. Earle, except for the pur- 
pose of expressing my astonishment at his claiming a comedy as his, 
every word of which I knew to be my own. My sister Adelaide 
isready, with equal solemnity, to deny ever having received any 
manuscript from him, directly or indirectly. 

T shall content myself with further declaring, with the con- 
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fidence of being supported by most respectable and irresistible 

testimony, that the comedy played for my benefit had been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of several of my private friends, long bee 
fore the period when Mr. Earle chooses to say he saw the manu- 
script delivered to my sister. I was at a loss to assign a motive 
for this extraordinary proceeding, till Mr. Earle’s father, having 
called at my house in my absence, and having repeated his son’s 
claim, proposed to my mother to enter into terms of accommoda- 
tion. His offers were, of course, rejected with contempt. 

His story certainly does seem to have been sustained with more 
deliberation and artifice than I at first suspected. The play which 
Mr Earle has published, I have no hesitation in saying, mus¢ either 
have been taken from mine, or mine from his; for though the 
dialogue is given in a.most imperfect and mutilated state, the 
general construction of the fables and characters are so like each 
other, as to exclude all possibility of an accidental. resemblance. 
A number of passages in the dialogue were omitted at the re- 
hearsal, and at the representation of my play; and, as no one of 
these passages are to be found in Mr. Earle’s copy, I might safely 
hazard a conjecture which would account for the resemblance of 
™ histo mine; but I think it more respectful to the public to con- 
| fine myself to a statement of facts, which I can prove by the most 
positive and decisive testimony. ; 

The kindness which I have for many years experienced from 
the public, gives me assurance that they will read this with a dis- 
position to do me justice, and will not lightly attribute to me the 
extreme folly and meanness of giving to them, as my own, the 
production of another. | . 

| I remain, &c. , 


MaRie THERESE De Camp. 


‘ a Should the above relation afford any amusement to the readers 
- : of the Inquisitor, I shall derive much pleasure from the reflection 
, a that I have contributed my mite of entertainment to the pages of 
e 4 a work from which I have long reaped so much myself, 

v 


Chancery-lane, 12th Feb. 1816, CASSIO. 





Vor, VIII. 
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DRAMATIC TWELTH-NIGHT CHARACTERS; 






OR; 






‘¢ THESPIS” NEWLY APPLIED. 






(Continued from p. 40.) 






Sly, Quasi Bditor.) A good matter, surely ; comes there any more of it? 

Page, (Quasi Dangle.) My lord, ‘tis but begun. 

Sly, (Quasi Editor.) ‘Tis a very excellent piece of work ; would ’twere done: 
Taming of the Shrew.’ Act. Se-1. 















To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 









Sir, 

Though the soliloquy which will doubtless be uttered by your 
Editorship, on receiving the following lengthy communication, 
will in all probability conclude with precisely the same words as 
does the motto with which I have chosen to ornament it; yet, : 
spite of your grumbling, I shall go on. Hhave obtained admission @ 
into your printing-office with the commencement of my Twelth- 
night Characters, and hang me if I budge a step therefrom till | 
have finished them to my satisfaction ; neither will your composi- 
tors find it a very easy matter to dislodge or eject me from theit 
territory, for I defy the devil and all his works; I shall, therefore, 
confidently, expect to see my continuation in your next number, 
or, as I am, like the gentleman Jaques speaks of, ‘ rash as fire,” 
and “‘ sudden and quick in quarrel;” I may, perchance, like 
Cassius, should you ‘‘ presume too much upon my love, do that 
I may be sorry for,” and taking it into my head to pull your Ir. 

quisition about your ears, put all the holy brotherhood to the same 
tortures which they have so often inflicted upon others. 
Clement’s Inn, Feb. 1, 1816 DANGLE, Jey. 



























MR. M*#Haes. 


But who comes onward with that cheerful air, 
So void of thought, and destitute of care, 

To grace arch humour's soul-delighting reign, 
With every pleasure dancing in his train ? 
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"Tis M--h--s! whim’s inimitable child ! 

. Loose, yet delicious ; exquisite, though wild ; 
Form'd by rich fancy at her luckiest stroke, 





The life of mirth, and quintessence of joke. 
Hence in those cruder sections of a part, 
Where want of humour must be fill’d by art, 
Where the poor poet, in some luckless fit, 
Mistakes a dull prolixity for wit, 

His merit blazes with unequall'd rays, 

And raises mere inanities to praise.* — 


MISS FaweE. 


Breathe soft, ye gales; ye waters cease to move ; 
Lo F---e appears, the softest child of love ; 


* It appears ludicrous enough, yet, it is eertainly the fact, that many of our 
best commedians commenced their dramatic eareers as tragedians ; to prove 
the truth of this, I need only refer to the memoirs of Liston, Oxberry, Ban- 
nister, and lastly Mathews, whose first public performance was in the charac- 
ter of Richmond on the Richmond stage, in the year 1793. Luckily, how- 
ever, for Madam Thalia, he soon deserted her weeping sister, to enlist under 
her more merry banners, and has proved one of her most able supporters. 
His talevts, as an actor, are only exceeded by bis powers as a mimic, yet, f 
am teld that what he has exhibited in public of the latter faculty, is as ne- 
thing, when compared with what he has displayed in private. Theauthor of 
a work, published a few years since, gives the following account of Mr. M’s. 
taleats, in this respect :—‘*‘ You would be lost in astonishment, to hear and 
witness his imitations of the principal actors and singers of the day; in in- 
stantaneous succession they are brought before you, as in propria persona. 
Many, and most of his subjects are from real scenes in life, next to the actors. 
The master of a German post-house ; his wife and child; a Frenehman play- 
ing at billiards ; Incledon cursing and praying in the same breath, in a storm 
at sea; the late manager of the York theatre; the town cries of York; and 
Kemble instructing D’Egville, as the parrot in the pantomime of ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe,” to say ‘‘ Pretty Poll,” in point of humour, are wonderful: and, in 
the horrible, Mathews still possesses the same powers. The eye cannot 
contemplate any thing more painfully affecting than his exquisite repre- 
sentation of an idvot catcbing a fly. In this extraordinary exhibition, no- 
thing is said ; the whole.is the work of the face. 1 have seen this exhibition 
twace : at the second display, I was enabled to turn my attention from the 
acter to the spectators, and J saw-that sympathy had fashioned every faee into 
something that resembled Mathews’, during this frightful penformance.”’ 

Letters from an Irish Student, }800. Vol. J. p. 244. 
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Blest with a form all harmony and grace, 
While Heaven’s own sweetness opens in her face ;— 
In the mild round of interesting parts, 

Where placid virtue grows upon our hearts ; 

Where calm-soul’d goodness strongly can engage, 
Charm without force, and vanquish without rage, 
To these F---c’s talents modestly incline, 

Nor aim in greater characters to shine ; 

Though could a gay, an animated round, - 





Like sprightly Tempest,* happily be found, 





In Fame’s high roll she instantly would rise, .. 





And boast a merit conqu’ring as her eyes.t s 














MRS. M#**Dé#N. 





M--d-n in Peggy, and the Hoyden cast, 
To public favour rushes on so fast, 


, 


* Emily Tempest, in the ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune,’’ one of Miss F’s. best 


performances. 


+ I know no actress upon the stage, of greater promise than Miss F---e; 
she is, I believe, remarkably anxious to improve, and she certainly possesses . 
ability as well as the will to do so; there is only one thing which can prevent 
her attaining the highest rank in her profession, and that is,—suffering her- 
self to be persuaded that she has attained to it already. At present she is a 
very clever girl, and a very improving girl, but still she is only a girl, and has — 5 
much to learn, ere she can be termed a finished actress. Moreover, she ought s 





to place half the applause she receives to the account of her beauty, in which 
qualification, at least, she has few rivals to fear: 


‘© Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white, 4 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on. | 
Lady, you are the cruell’st she alive, 

Jf you will lead these graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no copy.”’ 


e 


j : ~ 
Twelfth Night. Act.1,Sc.5. = 9 @ 
In speaking of. the ‘‘ red and white,”’ no allusion is of course intended to the 
rouge of the theatre, but I have had the pleasure of meeting Miss F---e off 
the stage, and can honestly bear witness that her cheeks boast ‘ red and 
white”’ of their own, far superior to any artificial ornaments.—The conelu- 


sion of the quotation I leave, without further comment, to Miss F’s private 
and serious consideration. 
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That though unequal widely to engage 
With many first-class parts upon the stage, 

Still, if her rank we accurately trace, 

And give her worth due eminence of: place, 

Not six, perhaps, through Britain we sffall find 

But what she leaves considerably behind. 

Blest with a person wholly without fault ; 

Though polish’d, gay; and natural, though taught; 
Stil! on her course she elegantly moves, 

Leads up the Graces, and commands the Loves ; 
Nor will she miss, if cautious in her aim, | 
A high, an envied eminence of fame ; 

When her mere dawn can happily display 

Such well-formed prospects of a vigorous day *. 





a 












MR. WeLeeK, 
Few in so short an interval have gain'd 
A higher rank than W----- k has obtain’d ; 
And few, in fact, at present on the Stage, 
Deserve a warmer notice from the age. 
Form'd with some lines that happily express 
No little share of pity or distress ; 
And blest with tones that frequently impart 
No little share of softness to the heart, 
On many minds he tenderly can steal, 
And teach a drowsy auditor to feel ; 
















_ * Some are born great; some achieve greatness; and some have great- 
ness thrust upon them.”—To which of these classes does Mrs, M--d-n belong ? 
} presume to say, ‘ the second ;’’ but many, and those no mean judges either, 
say, “the /ast.” For my own part, I have no doubt that Mrs. M--d-n will 
etain her hold upon the public esteem, long after the charms of novelty shall 
have fled, and the admiration excited by her fine person shall have grown 
‘oul by repeatedly beholding her. Her pretensions to applause are, I think, 
founded upon justice, and not advanced without desert,—but time will shew ; 
—her present elevated rank in the Theatre, however, is not to be retained 
without unremitting assiduity and exertion, and should she once begin to 
sink, the descent will be rapid and fatal ; 


. 
‘“* They that stand high have many blasts to shake them, 
“¢ And if they fal), they dash themselves to pieces.’’ 
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But when in sprightly Courtall * he would shew 
The easy airs of libertine and beau ; 
Or give, in Morden+, to a modish wife, 
The nicer touches of superior life ; 





a I 


Not all the starts and mouthings which he tries,— 
Those paltry arts of little men to rise,— 

The scorn of sense and judgment can remove, 
Or teach one honest blockhead to approve ¢. 


MR. K#eBeEe. 


Long in the annals of theatric fame 

Has truth grac’d K--b-e with the foremost name ; 

Long, in a wide diversity of parts, 

Allow’d his boundless empire o'er our hearts ; 

Nor is it strange, that even in partial days, 

He gains so high an eminence of praise, 

When his united requisites are more 

Than ever centred in one mind before. 

Say, if we search minutely, from the age 

In which old Thespis first began the stage, 

And range through all the celebrated climes 

In which it flourish’d, to the present times, 

Where shall we find an actor who has prest 

With more extensive force upon the breast ? 
How oft, soul-searching K--b-e, have I hung 


On every accent of that wondrous tongue ! 


* “<< Belle’s Stratagem.”’ 
+ Sir Harry Morden in “* Where to find a Friend.”’ 


+ Mr. W k is certainly a very promising young actor, but I confess his 
comedy by no means pleases me so well as his tragedy. He appears to have 
the strangest ideas possible of what constitutes a fine gentleman, and in sueh 
a character is incessantly stamping and starting about the stage, pawing his 
opera-hat, gnawing his nether lip, and making all kinds of uncouth and r- 
diculous faces. ‘* Jom Errand in Beau Clincher’s clothes’? was never more 
applicable than to him. His tragedy, however, is more than respectable, 


and in melo-drame he is surpassed by no one: Valmour, in ** Accusation,”’ is4 
very excellent picce of acting. - 
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When in old Lear, returning into sense, 


And faintly guessing at some past offence, 

To gain Cordelia’s pardon thou hast pray’d, 
And knelt by instinct with that suffering maid, 
How has my breast then Jabour'’d with its sigh, 
And the big sorrow delug'd all my eye, 

While keen delight perform'd a traitor’s part, 
And ach’d intensely round my struggling heart ! 
Yet in those moments, when I sought to find 
An equal transport in the public mind, 

When I believ'd a sympathy would shine 

In every eye as honestly as mine, 

A lifeless pause, perhaps, has gloom’d along, - 
And drowsy dulness sat upon the throng! 
Enormous curls have slept on empty blocks, 
Or wellebred curtesies shot from box to box. 
Whereas, when prisoner, and in fetters bound, 
A peal of praise has thunder’d all round, 

And every hand employ’d its utmost pains 

To clap the mighty merit of the chains.* 


(To be continued.) 


*,* The nert Part will contain the Characters of MURRAY, YOUNG, RAk, 
ELLiIston, Wewitzer, Lis10N, OxBERRY, Mrs. GLOVER, Miss O'NEILL, 
and Miss L. Ketcy. 


* Such inattention as is here reprobated is Gothic enough when K--b-e is 
performing, yet such has been but too often the case, IJnattention, did I say ? 
Neglect, cold and utter neglect, has been his portion of late. But we are 
fallen upon evil days, when ‘“‘ every puny whipster takes his sword,” and as-- 
sumes a title to thrust him from that throne which he has so long and so de- 
servedly occupied. Scarcely more than twelve months have elapsed since the 
disgraceful spectacle was exhibited of K--b-e casting pearls before swine, or 
in other words, playing, to empty houses those masterpieces of his art, 
Hamlet, Coriolanus, Macbeth, Brutus, Cato, Penruddock, Sir Giles Over- 
reach, &c. &c. He will experience the fate of many other great men, and his 
merits will never be fully appreciated till he is gone for ever. Then will his 
worth be universally admitted, and his acting allowed on all hands to have been 


inimitable.—O, Magnum et memorabile nomen. Semper honos, nomen que 
tuum, laudesque manebunt. 
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GHOSTS AND APPARITIONS. * ha 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. me to 
" — max 
SIR, by 
The following anecdote, which I transmit to you for insertion E: . 
in the Inquisitor, is highly deserving of the most extensive circu- a hi 
lation, as tending to do away that false fear of seeing the spirit: 3 - 
of the dead, which pervades the minds only of the truly illiterate © - 
and vulgar, and which is the result of their narrowness of idea: 4 p 
and illiberality of thinking. Stories of apparitions, it is well a tc 
known, have generally their rise in mistakes, preconcerted tricks, | _ “a 
or in the timidity, fear, and peculiar circumstances, of the re- mx 
ported beholders. But, allowing the truth ef such appearances, ~ 4 sk 
the argument of causeless fear is still the same. Why should we 3 h 
be afraid ta behold the spirit of a friend or fellow-creature flit be- “94; 
fore us? One would imagine that, far from our fear being raised; 7 T 
our curiosity would rather be awakened to such a sight. Surely : g 


the least reflection may point out to a thinking mortal the utter 7 
gtoundlessness of such a dread: but perhaps the following simple | 
anecdote, with the mention of which I set out, may illustrate 
these arguments far more forcibly than anything that I can add. 4 
I quote it from the pages of ‘‘ The Bee,” a periodical work, pub- ~ q 
lished in Edinburgh upwards of twenty years ago. Some of the  ~ 
verses annexed to it are eminently beautiful. 
I am, yours &c. 

Edinburgh, 15th Jan. 1216. 


HAUNTED ROOM. 





A few years ago, a woman who rented a snug house in Dublin, 
alarmed the neighbourhood with a strange story of a ghost, dressed 
as a female, in black robes, that opened the curtains of her bed, 
surrounded by an illumination like lightening, and with a coun- 
tenance labouring under a heavy- burden, beckoned the woman 
to follow her. The person haunted called in two relations to 
sleep with her the next night, but they were also equally frightened 
with groans and an uncommon noise, and left the house uext day. 
The occupier of the house still persisted that she was not only 
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haunted, but also threatened by the ghost; and to this she made 
the most solemn oaths, as well as imprecations; and accordingly 
took lodgings in a neighbouring street. The story having 
gone abroad, hundreds were daily drawn by curiosity into the 
street where the haunted house was; and it becoming the subject 
of conversation everywhere, Mr. Nolan, so well known both for 
his poetical and political abilities, took up a sporting bet, that he 
would suffer himself to be locked up in the house one whole night, 
without the company of any human being. About 9 o'clock, 
P. M. he went, and was shut up; but for the sake of defence, he 
took with him a dog, and a case of loaded pistols, and was not 
released till 6 o'clock next morning, when he was found by his 
companions—fast asleep. The following elegant stanzas will best 
shew the situation of his mind during his vigils. Suffice it to say, 
he saw no ghost, though he heard a great deal of noise, and 
loudly threatened to shoot the first one who should approach him. 
The discreet ghost desisted, and the people in the neighbourhood | 
got rid of their fears. 


STANZAS 
Written in a room said to be haunted. 


If from the cearments ef the silent dead, 
Our long departed friends cowld rise anew, 
Why feel a horfor, or conceive a dread, 
To see again those friends whom once we knew ? 


Father of all! thou gav’st not to our ken, 


To view beyond the ashes of the grave ; 
‘Tis not the idle tales of busy men 

That can the mind appal ;~the truly brave, 
Seated on reason’s adamantine throne, 
Can place the soul, and fear no ills uakaown, 


Ok! if the flinty prison of the grave 
Could loose its doors, and let the spirit flee, 
Why not return the wise, the just, the brave, 
And set once more the pride of ages free ? 
Why not return a Socrates again, 
Or give thee; Newte:, as the first ef men ? 


Vou, VIII, R 
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In this lone room, where now I patient wait . 
To try if souls departed can appear, 
O, could a Burgh escape his prison gate, 
Or could I think Latouche’s form was near! 
Why fear to view the shades which long must he 
Sacred to freedom, and to charity ? 


A little onward in the path of life, 
And all must stretch in death their mortal frame ; 
A few short struggles end the weary strife, 
And blot the frail memorials of our name. 
Torn from the promontory’s lofty brow, 
In time the rooted oak itself lies low. 











DUCHESS OF KINGSTON AND FOOTE. 


(Concluded from page 17.) 


LETTER FROM MR. FOOTE TO THE EARL OF HERTFORD, 


«© My Lorp, 


I did intend troubling your lordship with an earlier address, 
but the day after I received your prohibiting mandate, I had the 
honour of a visit from Lord Mountstuart, to whose interposition, 
I find, 1 am indebted for your first commands, relative to ‘ th 


Trip to Calais,’’ by Mr. Chetwynd, and your final rejection bi 
Colonel Keen. 





Lord Mountstuart has, I presume, told your lordship, that he 
read with me those scenes to which your lordship objected, ~ 
that he found them collected from general nature, and applicable a 
to none but those who, through consciousness, were compelled to 
a self application. To such minds, my Lord, the Whole Duty of @ 
Man, next to the Sacred Writings, is the severest satire that ever | 
was written; and to the same mark if comedy direct not her aim, § 
her arrows are shot in the air; for, by what touches no man, no 
man will be mended. Lord M. desired that I would suffer him to a 
take the play with him, and let him leave it with the Duchess of 7 
Kingston : he had my consent, my Lord, and at the same time 4 
an assurance, that I was willing to make any alterations that her 
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Grace would suggest. Her Grace saw the play, and in conse- 
quence, I saw her Grace ; with the result of that interview I 
shall not, at this time, trouble your Lordship. It may, perhaps, 
be necessary to observe, that her Grace could not discern, (which 
your Lordship, I dare say, will readily believe) a single trait in the 
character of Lady Kitty Crocodile that resembled herself. —; 

After this representation, your Lordship, will, I doubt not, 
permit me to enjoy the fruits ‘of my labour; nor will you think 
it reasonable, because a capricious individual has taken it into 
her head that I have pinned her ruffles awry, that I should be 
punished by a poniard stuck deep into my heart: your Lordship 
has too much candour and justice to be the instrument of so 
violent and ill-directed a blow. 

Your Lordship’s determination is not only of the greatest im- 
portance to me now, but must inevitably decide my fate in future! 
as, after this defeat, it will be impossible for me to muster up 
courage enough to face folly again; between the muse and the 
magistrate there is a general confederacy ; what the lJast cannot 
punish the first often corrects ; but when she finds herself, not only 
deserted by her ancient ally, but sees ‘him armed in the defence 
of her foe, she has nothing but a speedy retreat—adieu then, my 
Lord, to the stage.—Valeat res ludicra, to which, I hope, I may 
add with justice Plaudite, as during my continuance in the ser- 
vice of the public I never profited by flattering their passions or 
falling in with their humours, as upon all occasions J have exerted 
my little powers in exposing follies, how much soever the favourites 


of the day; and pernicious prejudices, however protected and 
popular. 


This, my Lord, has been done, if those may be believed who 
have the best right to know, sometimes with success ; let me add, 
too, that in doing this I never lost my credit with the public ; be- 
cause they knew that I proceeded upon principle; that I disdained 
being the echo or'the instrument of any man, however exalted 


his station, and ‘that I never received rewards or protection from 
any hands than their own. 


I have the honour to be, &c. &e. 


S. Foore.” 
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Mr. Foote to the Duchess of Kingston. 


“¢ Mapam, | 

A member of the privy council, and a friend of your Grace's, a 
has just left me: he has explained to me, what I did not conceive, 
that the publication of the scenes in the Trip to Calais, at this “4 
juncture, with the dedication and preface, might be ‘of infinite 4 
ill consequences to your affairs. —I really, Madam, wish you no yy 
ill, and should be sorry to do you an injury; I therefore - 
give up to that consideration, what neither your Graee’s offes = 
nor the threats of your agents could obtain; the scenes shall not © e 
be published, nor shall any thing appear at my Theatre, or from 3 
me that can hurt you—provided the attacks made on me in the 
newspapers do not make it necessary for me to act in defence of 
myself. Your Grace will therefore see the necessity of giving : 
proper directions. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
S. Foors.” 





North-end, August 13, 1775. 


Answer to the above. 
ee Sir, 


I was at dinner when I received your ill-judged letter—as there 
is little consideration required, I shall sacrifice a moment to an- a 
swer it. A member of your privy council can never hope to be ~ 
of a lady's eabinet.—I know too well what is due to my own dig- — q 


Be. 


nity, to enter into a compromise with an ertortionable assassin of 
private reputation! If I before abhorred you for your slander, | 
now despise you for your concessions ; it is a proof of the illiber- 2 
ality of your satire, when you can publish or suppress it, as best || 
suits the needy convenience of your purse.—You first had the 7 
cowardly baseness to draw the sword, and if I sheath it until! 
make you crouch like the subservient vassal as you are—then if 
there no spirit in an injured woman, nor meanness in a slander- 
ous buffoon. 

To a man, my sex alone would have screened me from attack— 
but [ am writing to the descendant of a merry-andrew, and pros- 
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titute the term manhood, by applying it to Mr. Foote. You shall 
have cause to remember, that though I would have given liber- 
ally for the relief of your necessities, 1 scorn to be bullied into a 
purchase of your silence. There is something, however, in your 
pity at which my nature revolts. To make_me an offer of pity, 
at once betrays your insolence and your vanity. I will keep the 
pity you send until the morning before you are turned off, when I 
will return it by Cupid, with a box of lip-salve, anda choir of 











choristers shall chaunt a stave to your requiem ! 
E. Kixcston.” 





«© P.S. You would have received this sooner, but the servant 
has been a long time writing it!” 


To the Duchess of Kingston. 


«« Mapa, 


















Though I have neither time nor inclination to answer the illibe- 

ral attacks of your agents, yet a public currespondence with your 
Grace is too great an honour for me to decline. 1 cannot help 
thinking but it would have been prudent in your Grace to have 
answered my letter before dinner, or at least postponed it to the 
cool hour of morning. Why, Madam, put on your coat of mail 
against me? I have no hostile intentions. Folly, not vice, is the 
game I pursue. 
_ Jn those scenes (in a Trip to Calais) which you so unaccounte 
ably apply to yourself, you must observe, that there is not. the 
slightest hint at the little incidents of your life, which have ex- 
cited the curiosity of the Grand Inquest for the county of Middle- 
sex. I am happy Madam, however, to hear, that your robe of 
innocence is in such perfect repair; | was afraid it might have 
been a little the worse for the wearing ; may it hold out to keep 
you warm the next winter ! 

The progenitors your Grace has done me the honour to give 
me, are, I presume, merely metaphorical persons, and to be con- 
sidered as the authors of my muse and not of my manhood: a 
Merry-andrew and a prostitute are no bad poetical parents. espe- 
cially for a writer of pays; the first, to give the humour and 
mirth, the last to furnish the graces and powers of attraction. 
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lam much obliged to your grace for your intended present on 
the day, as you politely express it, when Iam to be turned off— 
but where will your Grace get the Cupid to bring me the lip- 
salve? That family, I am afraid, has long quitted your service. 

Pray, Madam, is not Jackson the name of your female confiden- 


tial secretary ? and is not she generally clothed in black petticoats 
made out of your weeds ? 


‘© So mourn'd the dame of Ephesus her love.”’ 


I fancy your Grace took the hint, when you last resided at 
Rome ; you heard there, I suppose, of a certain Joan who was 
once elected a Pope ; and, in humble imitation, have converted 
a pious parson into a chambermaid !!_ The scheme is new in this 
country, and has doubtless its peculiar pleasures. 


That you may never want the benefit of the clergy in every 
emergence, is the sincere wish of 


Your Grace's humble servant, &c. &c. 


S. Foore.” 


After ‘five day's trial, which commenced on the 15th of April, 


1776, the Duchess was found guilty, and a plan was in embryo 


to confine her to this country—and to have her deprived of her 
personal property. A writ of “ Ne exeat regno,"’ was preparing, "| 
of which her grace (or rather now the Countess of Bristol) re- § 
ceived private notice; and being advised instantaneously to leave 
the kingdom, she caused her carriage to be drawn about the most 
public streets of the metropolis; invited a party to dine at King- 
ston house, the better to cover her design ; while, ina post chaise, 
she travelled to Dover. The captain of her yacht was there, and 
he conveyed her in the first open boat that could be procured to 
Calais. 


TUDOR. 
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MR. KEAN’S SIR GILES OVERREACH. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 

At one period I had the pleasure of contributing largely to your 
work, and although that time has now long since gone by, yet [- 
trust that the recollection of past services lives after their date 
and will entitle me to-attention. It is true, my critical code is 
not precisely similar to yours, but from such differences the 
liberal mind only draws fresh subjects’of reflection ; it enquires, 
while the critic of narrow feelings only objects, and finds equal 
pleasure in the truth, whether it be published by itself or by ano- 
ther. Iam far from asserting that my opinion is correct, but I 
am quite certain, that from the opposition of ideas the truth 
is to be elicited ; as the animating fire that pervades all nature 
may be drawn by collision from an inert mass of’ flints, Not to 
protract the preface of the .work beyond the work itself, I shall, 
without farther apology, enter upom those remarks which are the 
object of my present writing. | ) 

The Sir Giles Overreach of Kean is one of those masterpieces of 
excellence, which almost persuade us that human nature may 
be perfect ; there are.perhaps faults in it, but what eye can really 
see such defects. in the blaze of glory that attends them? What 
eye can count the specks on the sun, when it, rolls in mid-day 
splendour, showering: its floods of fire upon the heavens and on 
the earth? 

It has been said, foolishly enough, that the actor is the imita- 
tor of nature ; and this error has been consecrated by time, as 
the corner stone of criticism. ‘To this system there are hut two 
objections ; first, that it is impossible; and secondly, that if it 
could be carried into practice it would be drawing water from 
the river in its muddiness, when its source was at hand, clear, 
sparkling and unpolluted. No actor, however long his life, can’ 
expect to see nature in all those varieties which aye depicted in 
the drama ; the passions of Othello, Macbeth; and. Jago, are not 
the common occurrences of common life; consequently, not 
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always having the model for imitation, the actor cannot always 
imitate—and if he had this model eternally before his eyes, why 
should he copy from its features and proportions ? Has not every 
man the dormant seeds of passion in his own heart? Are they not 
the component parts of human nature ?—It is indeed true, that 
very few can call them into action without a strong stimulus, but 








in this consists the excellence of the actor, that by the power of a 


imagination he can feel at volition; and it is precisely on this 
ground that we most admire Kean, and assert that he is, beyond 
comparison, the first actor of the day. To place this argument in 
a stronger light, and make it yet more familiar to the under- 
standing of your readers—can any one of the spectators who — 
visit the theatre, say he has felt all the passions pourtrayed upon 
the stage ? and yet, although he has not felt them, do not his 
own feelings tell him when the portrait is correct ? sl 

Many objections have been made by the daily and weekly | 
critics to the roughness with which Kean, as Sir Giles, treats | 7 
his daughter Margaret ; nothing can be more absurd than such | 
criticism ; Sir Giles has no affection for his child ; he merely looks 
on her as the instrument of his ambition ; and, to gratify his own 
perverted objects, would very willingly sacrifice her happiness for 
ever. But there is no end of answering such follies. 


Overwhelmed by the splendour of Kean’s performance in the a 


Jast act, his admirers have paid too little attention to his general a 
excellence, to his exquisite simplicity, his beautiful scenes of || 


repose, which are the dark, silent night, that makes the noise and 4 
brilliance of the following day more striking to oursenses. ‘The | = 


scene with his daughter Margaret is eminently beautiful ; his mi- | 
nute and doubtful examination of her appearance, and after- 
burst of exultation, are beyond all example. Never was the | 
ardour of certain hope more admirably pourtrayed, than in the 
smile which ended the enquiry. Every feature in his face was 
warm with high and bounding exultation; his eye glowed with 
rapture, and fora moment the infamy of the character migh' 
easily be forgotten. 

The scene with Lord Lovell, though of a different nature, was 
no less excellent; his hypocrisy was not the fawning, perfect 
hypocrisy of a Richard, but of a man who, used to absolute com- 
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At first - 
obsequious, but, warming by degrees, he opens his whole soul with 
an energy that sets description at defiance. It was indeed a 
« devilish matins,”” and might well be called the ‘ arch-fiend’s 


mand, could but half mould his nature to deception. 


mock.” 

The last seene was of that high excellence which ean be but 
-feebly imitated in description ; yet it is not difficult to find out 
the peculiar feature of its merit. An actor of the Kemble school 
would not only have declaimed, but exhibited each passion as uni- 
form in its effects and appearance ; not so Kean ; his indignation 





at ane time was expressed by the loud tone, the furious gesture, 
the flaming eye; in the next moment, by the hoarse, subdued 
voice, and drawn up motion of the lips, that would be called a 
smile, but that the very soul of inalignant hatred seemed collected 
in that motion; and again, bya transition, as rapid as the course 
of light, every feature darkens with passion, and the eye fixes 
strongly, steadfastly on its object, and the voice is so strongly even, 


k 
' 


= so deep, as if the whole being were animated by another nature. 

' ‘ The same may be said of the manner in which he expressed hor- 

. 4 ror; it not only varied in degree, but in quality, and thus gave 

1 a terrible, freezing reality to the scene, which will not easily be 
4 forgotten, till this generation shall have passed away. 

. 4 The true value of this great actor may be readily ascertained 


by comparison with his rivals.—Kemble and his followers act as 
if all passions were invariable and heroic, and uninfluenced by 
character. Always declaiming, and always measured in their 
action whether of face or body, they rarely exprdss any feeling: 
either strongly or with correctness ; for intonation is one of 





the most powerful mediums of conveying passion ; and stateliness 


. of gesture is at variance with most of the higher feelings. Nei- 
= ther jealousy, nor anger, neither fear nor hope, measure their 
. steps, or croak in declamation; and yet this heroic school 
ia seems to consider all the passions as under military law, having 
a no difference in face but the change from ordinary to quick time, 
 § and wheeling systematically right or left at the word of command. — 
i : Kean, on the contrary, uses every word as the vehicle of express- 


ing some feeling ; his passions rule his action, not his action his 


passions ; he feels strongly, and executes with equal force ; hie 
Vou. VIL. . S 
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voice, his features, his gestures, are all in harmony, for they 
spring from the same source, the heart ; he is for the time the 
charaeter he assumes ; the only difference between Kean’s acting 
and reality is, that he gives more force to passion than the po. 
lished, state of society admits of in common life; but this must 
always be the case with the poet and the actor, or both their arts 
sink into nothing. This acting is true to nature and the fecling: 
of every heart, but of course must be more highly coloured than 
we find the passions in society.—Upon the whole, no man ever 


so richly deserved the laurels of genius as this great actor, who | 7 
has followed with equal steps the highest flights of our noblest 


poets, and rendered their excellence intelligible to our under. 4 
standing. 
G, S—*. 








LE BOUQUET PARISIEN. 


Extract of a Letter fram Paris. 


* * * 


In my Jast I mentioned my intention of visiting the hospital & ¢7 
la Salpétriere ;* having since carried my design into’ execution, | a 
found it by no means equal to what I had anticipated. It is au 4 
object which affords but little entertainment to the observer. . 
The interior is equally gloomy and heavy with the exterior; it i: ie 
now nearly 170 years old, and in the early part of September, |] 
1792, was the receptacle for those females who had transgressed Ps 
the laws, and also for the lower order of such as had fallen victim a 
to their passions, and were familiar with every description of vice 4 
At this epoch, during the horrors of the Revolution, a body of t 
armed rebels forcibly entered the place, and committed ever 
kind of excess, giving liberty to some of their companions in it- 
iquity confined within the walls, and massacreing others wh | 
were labouring under the infirmities of age. This building stant | 
on the outskirts of the city, and on the side next the Boulevards 4 
a row of trees, which forms a semicircle in front of it; on the 4 
Opposite side of the Boulevard stands the marché aux chevaur: it” 


* Vide Vol VII. p. 445. 
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being saturday, the market was crowded with horses of every des- 


cription ; some were in tolerable condition, others of the sorry sort. 


The most busy time is from three or four in the afternoon till 
dusk, in the summer, and in winter proportionably earlier. 
Near to'this place is the Jardin des plantes, or museum of natural 
history. QOne entrance to this garden is from the Place Valubert, 
opposite the Pont da’ Austerlitz, and the other is the Rue du Jardin 
des plantes. Some noble walks extend from one entrance to the 
other, which is about three hundred foises, (not quite half a mile.) 
This place was founded in the reign of Louis XIII, at the sugges- 
tion of one Guy de la Brosse, a famous surgeon, who lived in the 
reign of that monarch, but from that period it fell into neglect, 
till the time of Louis XV. when it greatly flourished under M. 
Leclerc, a member of the French Academy, and ever since it has 
continued to improve. Immediately on entering the garden, the 
eye is struck with a variety of curious walks, by the side of which 
are arranged botanical plants of every description: on one side is 
an hothouse, a handsome building, before which stands a num- 
ver of vases: the plants near this spot are chiefly medicinal. 
‘Shere is also an elegant library, consisting of works relating to 
naturdl histury, and also of some very. curious and beautifully 
executed drawings The Ménagerie is very extensive, and some 
fine beast are here exhibited: amongst the rest was an Elephant, 
and a male Tiger of the largest species; it also contains Camels, 
Dromedaries, Bears, and beast of almost every description. - In 
the cabinet of natural history are some animals in a state of pre- 
servation, similar to those at Bullock’s museum, with a number 
of curious petrifactions ; a large Crocodile is amongst the former, 
and they describe it as being from the Ganges; the animal is very 
well preserved, and it being the first of the kind I had ever seen, 
it particularly attracted my observation. Two or three days may 
be well employed in viewing the different objects of curiosity con- 
tained in this place. Strangers are treated with remarkable po- 
liteness; and a foreigner is generally admitted on those days 
which are not appropriated for the admission of the public, un- 
der the idea that he may be debarred the gratification altogether 
should he defer it, as he might be compelled to quit the capital 
ere another opportunity presented itself. On my return home, 
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Ifound un pettit billet from a French gentleman to whom | 
brought letters of recommendation, with an invitation to his 
house that evening: accordingly, as soon as I had dined, I put on 
a new french superfine coat, culottes, and silk stockings, and 
sallied forth. : 

I found a large party of both sexes, amusing themselves in a 
very innocent, though not very silent manner.’ On my en- 
trance, a sudden calm succeeded a burst of immoderate chattering 
and laughter, with which my ears had been gradually assailed as 
I mounted the staircase. After the usual salutations, I requested 
I might not interrupt their sport, upon which | was so earnestly 
solicited to join them, that I could not avoid yielding to their 
entreaties, although I had not the least conception of the nature 
of the game. I was soon instructed by a polite young man who 
gat near me, that they were amusing themselves with les petits 
jeux innocens, which was what we usually term a game of romps; 
where parties divide, and by disguising themselves in various ways,, 
endeavour to elude the vigilance of their companions by dint of 
music aml nonsense. A circumstance, however, happened which 
shortly put an end to the sport. One of the ladies, whom from 


her appearance I should have supposed old enough tw have been 


my grandam, but who was more active than the rest, in turning 
the corner of a marble slab, which was placed near the fire-place, 
her foot slipped, and she fell against it with great violence—Eau 
de Cologne, Eau de vie, and Eau of every description was imme- 
diately applied, and it was discovered that the lady had contrived 
to make great havock amongst that part of the mouth which is 
both useful and ornamental; and the result of the petits jeux in- 
nocens was the swallowing of at least half a dozen teeth. Every 
body, of course, in consequence of such a disaster, was com- 
pelled to preserve a sombre appearance; and, after having pat 
taken of some fruit and lemonade, the company seperated, and 
I took my leave. 7 

The young gentleman who had explained to me the nature of 
’ the game having occasion to pass by my lodgings in his way 
home, kindly offered to escort me; I accepted his arm, and in 
the course of conversetion he enquired if I had seen the 
Palais Reyal; and having recommended it as well worthy the at- 
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tention of a stranger, it was agreed that I should accompany him 
thither on the following evening ; he accordingly called on me, 
and we bent our steps to this place, which from its great variety 
will form a subject for some of my future communications. The 
nature of the Palais Royal is perhaps so well known, in the annals 
of modern history, as to render it unnecessary for me to state that 
it is considered, the very life and soul of Paris. If, as we are 
informed, the character of a nation may be ascertained by the 
nature of its amusements, the Parisians must be considered as 
the most dissipated of all others, as this centre of all their desires 
contains every fare that comes within the compass of luxuri- 
ous debauchery. In the middle of this building the eye is 
struck with some flower beds neatly arranged, within the square 
the building forms an angle of three sides and extends to the 
Rue St. Honoré. Stone galleries form a part of this building in 
which are to be seen books, print-shops, watch-makers, porcelain 
manufactures, milliners, perfumers, hosiers, hatters, engravers, 
in short trades of every description. In a court, under a sort of 
vestibule, are seen pastry cooks, jewellers, music shops, &c. and 
in another a literary cabinet, and restaurateurs, the left side of 
the square is occupied by a part of the Théatre Francois. 

I was rather surprised to perceive in such a situation a hot- 
house, which contained some of the most beautiful plants I ever 


beheld, and I understand they are continually preserved through- 


out She most inclement season of the year. ‘The exchange is a 
large building within the court, and. between the hours of four 
and five presents a scene of bustle equal to that of our own on 
Cornhill ; this, as with us, is the daily rendezvous of the mer- 
chants, where each evinces strong symptoms of self interest, and 
strongly recommends that, as being most beneficial to his neigh- 
bour, whichis most likely to serve himself. The Palais Royat 
may with truth be termed an unique spot ; no other capital in the 
world presents such combinations of utility, ornament and vice ; 
the prisoner might here gaily pass his hours, without being con- 
scious of the privation of his liberty. This enchanting spot is 
the capital of luxury, and the temple of voluptuousness, where 


the most glaring vices concur in the banishing even the very 


phantoms of virtue and decency. The meanest pot-house cannot 
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boast of more refined depravity, mirth holds her court within its 
walls, but is seldom excited but in the semblance of modesty, 
In this hot-bed of vice every concomitant to it is perceptible ; and 
i i those unfortunates who are dvomed to be the instruments of 


Moe MINN i ‘ re - e 
Lis o') mens desires, are not the least conspicuous objects amongst the 
he ta 


many others. 

There are also coffee-houses, which are crowded with a set of 
beings, whose only occupation from morning till night, is to 
prose over politics, and read the news of the day ; it is really cu- 
rious to observe those would-be polititians, each, according to his 
station in life, delivering his sentiments in varied degrees of ele- 
gant expression. Every thing here, bears an exorbitant price; 
the temptations exhibited are as loadstones to the pocket, and the 
money within yields to its attractive influence. Before I visited 
this place, I had ever imagined the salle d'infamies .of our two 
great theatres to be the most disgusting sight in the universe, but 
how true a maxim it is that things are only good or bad by com- 
parison, may here be verified, by contrasting the one with the 
other. 

Perfectly aware that, in order to be able to judge of the man- 


ners of a people, it is necessary minutely to inspect their vices, 





as well as their virtues, I determined to omit no opportunity 
of scrutinizing both, and as lam now in the centre of the for- 
mer, I shall continue this subject till I have fully Wlustrated the 
picture which it presents to my view. | 
My new friend first counselled me to visit one of the maisons de 
jeu, which was similar to those in England, elegantly, but justly 
termed Hells, and situated in the neighbourhood of Pall-mall. 
We proceeded to examine this scene of vice, and on arriving at 
the door, my conductor pressed a sort of spring lock, it flew 
open, and at the same time set in motion a bell. At the end of 
a long passage, a gleaming light just shone sufficiently strong to 
render darkness visible, and a gruff voice demanded Qui va la ?— 
My companion replied to the enquiry, and from his familiarity 
with the scene, I suspected he was accustomed to the place ; we 
proceeded up an obscure stair-case, and I began to entertain 
some fears for my safety ; however, upon being assured all was 
correct, I continued to grope along, at the risk, every moment, 
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of breaking my neck, and by way of compliment to my courage, 
1 frequently assured my friend I was not the least alarmed. At 
length we came to the destined spot, which was a large well- 
lighted chamber; on our entrance, a stout female, who was 
past the meridian of life, advanced towards us, and having sa- 
luted my companion, she was particularly obsequeous towards 
myself; amidst the: scene of salutation were card tables, sur-. 


rounded by people of both sexes, anxiously studying the art of 


ruining each other, and who paid not the least attention to sur- 
rounding objects. We advanced to a small party engaged at the 
game of vingt et un, and just at that moment a young female, 
swept into her lap twenty louis, which a successful card had given 
her, and after counting them carefully over, she placed them in 
her ridicule and quitted the table, apparently contented with her 
efening’s success. My companion took her seat, and I placed 
myself by his side, as an amateur, only, for I felt no inclination 
to lose my money. We had not long remained ‘seated, before a . 
violent ringing of the bell announced the approach of some un- 
welcome visitor; at least so I imagined, from the evident alarm, 


-which was depicted on every countenance; Oh! mon Dieu!!! cried 


the old lady, who was so remarkably polite on our entrance, 
cest une visite de police! and immediately she extinguished the 
lights; having a great antipathy to this sort of gentry. The first 
thought that entered my head was how I could best elude their 
vigilance, and in my endeavours to make my escape I unfortu- 
nately overset the table, with its contents ; in an instant all was 
in confusion ; the rattle of the money, the squalling of the wo- 
men, and the curses of the men, tended but to encrease my 
alarm; and in the act of pursuing my design, I stumbled over an — 
old duenna, who was vociferating for des chandelles with a sten- 
torial voice. We were soon, however, relieved from this scene of 
confusion, by the entrance of the person who had challenged us 
in the passage; who announced that it was a false alarm; not 
willing to experience a repetition of such disagreeable sensations, 
Trequested my companion to quit this chaos of iniquity, and leav- 
ing the rest of the company anxiously busied, in collecting the. 
pieces, and vociferating against the bét d’ Anglois, we retraced our 


steps through the dark passage, and regained my lodging in safety. 
Paris, Jan. 24, 1216,  R, M. 
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Extract of another Letter from Parts. 


* * * * . 


Theatre des Variéiés, Boulevard Montmartre.—This Theatre i; 
extremely popular. Its neat, narrow, and pillared front, present. 
ing every evening the attraction of a handsome and well-lighted 
saloon on the first story, opening on the Boulevard, is well calcu. 
lated to strike the attention of the stranger. The pieces TI saw 
here on the first night of my attendance were, ‘© Le ci-devant 
Jeune Homme ;” ‘* Le Diable Couleur de Rose.” 
these, which is acted incessantly, is as much praised off as it is ap- 
plauded on the stage Puitier, an established favourite, and whi 
has a managerial interest in this Theatre, is regarded as being 
perfect in the delineation of the hero (a sort of modern Love 
Ogleby), all Paris according him the palm of unrivalled excei- 
lence in the ci-devant Jeune Homme. 1am told this piece is in the 
hands of the London managers, but I conceive that no small skill 
will be requisite to give its representation in English that vigorou 
interest which attends it here, and which arises so essentially and 
equally out of localities impossible to be understood and relished 
but on the spot, and the unique and long-cherished talents of the 
performer. I know of no actor we have who could become with 
us the substitute for Poitier, for whom the part was undoubtedly 
written, and whom an Englishman is taught to look on as the 
Edwin of his day. The piece is not at all of that class of French 
productions fitted for translation by story, or incident of any ge- 
neral character, in the formation of which the Parisian writers 
shew so much extraordinary ingenuity. It rather belongs to that 
delightful species of dramatic writing which the French have so 
long enjoyed, and still continue to enjoy, in all its raciness and 
piquancy, but which has been lost to the English stage generally, 
since the days of Foote and Garrick, and more especially and 
completely since the erection of our colossal Theatres has scared 
the petite and now non-commissioned spirits of local wit and fa- 
miliar farce from the gorgeous and extended scene; and in all 
likelihood they are fled from us never to be recalled, unless the 


project of a Thifd Theatre should be realized, and that on some 
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reasonable scale, where the standard of invitation might be raised 
for their return, and one stage, at least, be found in England, 
where the talents of our admirable comic actors might be mar- 
shalled in their proper field of action, and some yindication of 
our fading character for national humour appear from writers 
adequately encouraged to follow where so many celebrated pens 
have led the way. Our best Farces would then no longer lie dor- 
mant, for want of a Theatre fitted for their representation and the 
cue enjoyment of their merits ; and the revival of so many excel- 
lent models would certainly bring before us the best rules for new 
compositions, worthy of participating in the reputation of the old. 
Nothing can be more evident than that we no longer possess in 
London a single stage, on which we at all erpect to see a piece of 
this description, either new or old, performed with the least de- 
zree of spirit or éclat. The two Winter Theatres, necessarily oc- 
cupied by spectacle, in order to attract the multitude, that each 
immense arena may be filled; the Haymarket, during‘ its short 
season, devoted almost entirely to repetitions of Mr. Colman; and 
the Lyceum still more so to those of Mr. Arnold; the exclusion is 
nearly as perfect as if it had been settled by Act of Parliament. 
No other remedy than a new Theatre can possibly be found, and 
in suggesting for this new Theatre the scale of the Francais, or the 
lariété; adding to that suggestion another—the consultation of 
the nature and character of their better attractions, as examples 
whereby to frame its own, we have an: unanswerable argument to 
oppose to all objections, and that is, that those two Theatres are 
always well attended. 

The reduction of the prices, also, to a level nearer to those of 
the Parisian houses, would, I rather think, be found a point pos- 
sessing no smail claim to consideration. 

But to return to the Varicté.—‘* Le Diable Couleur de Rose” is 


_ 4 sportive, but grotesque and extravagant little piece, of the fairy 


stamp, in one act, some of the music of which (particularly the 
trios) struck me as being remarkably pleasing and ingenious. The 
French orchestras, however, are very inferior to ours. There is 
wanting to them, a body, a substance, and a power ; from those of 
the first rank downwards deficiencies are apparent which seem un- 
accountable. Light music they play very prettily, but in the ex- 
Vol. VIII, - 
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ecution of strong or majestic compositions they fail egregiously ; 
the miserable noise of their ill-toned drums, particularly, js 
enough to drive one out of the house. 

Bosquier received much applause in the part of a country clown, 
in the last-mentioned Interlude. His singing and acting are both 
equally good ; but this united excellence, so seldom found on the 
English stage, seems by no means rare to the Parisians. Indeed, 
their Theatres present you constantly with plentiful specimens of 
these united qualifications ; a natura] result of the general disse- 
mination of musical tuition, in which England appears to be con- 
siderably behind the nations of the Continent. 

Brunet, who has been celebrated for many years as one of the 
best comic actors in Paris, and who, in conjunction with Poitier, 
shares the management of the Variétés, made his appearance in 
the afterpiece, in his favourite character of Jocrisse. © This Jocrisse 
seems to be, in a great measure, the successor of the Scaramouc, 
the speaking Hurlequin, and the Sganarelli, of the elder French 
stage. He appears in a variety of pieces, and his character, like 
the everlasting John Bull in an English caricature, is always sur 
of creating a prepossessing good humour in his favour. Thus, 
they have “‘ Jocrisse, au bal de l’Opera;’’—** Jocrisse aux en- 
fers ;""—** Jocrisse, change de Condition ;"—** Jocrisse Congé- 
dié ; "—** Jocrisse Corrigé ;""—** Jocrisse Maitre, et Jocrisse Va- 
let ;"—<‘ Jocrisse Suicide ;"" and ‘‘ Jocrisse Chef de Brigands." 
His drolleries, however, come before us in a different shape from 
those of his predecessors, who were of the active, smart, and 
knavish class. Jocrisse is of the quieter order: he is an oaf—a 
dolt ; he commits the most egregious blunders, and gets into the 
most ludicrous scrapes ; and the manner in which he eets about 
recovering himself is, of course, the most blundering and ludi- 
crous of all. His Listonte wonderment at the difficulties which are 
eternally surrounding him, becomes truly diverting, and the scraps 
of commentary they elicit, being made the vehicles of all the hu- 
mour and satire of the author, are watched for and hailed with 
enthusiasm. 

An attempt to introduce Jocrisse on the Haymarket stage was 
made about seven years since, in a translated pieee which they en- 
titled «* Nicodemus in Despair ;” but the attempt proved abur- 
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tive. It was like exhibiting one figure from a broken group, and 
setting it up as a whole, It was out of place, and its application 
ot understood. Familiar locality is the life and soul of Jocrisse. 
He can only exist upon the air of the Boulevards. Whatever he 
yi is there seen to do, he does with the habitual licence of a favou- | 
q rite. Let him fall into whatever triviality he may, the laugh of 

a indulgence is prepared. His mere copyist elsewhere, must of ne- 

- cessity resemble the ass in the fable, who essayed the playful tricks 

of the domesticated spaniel, and got sadly maltreated for his 

pains. The Pasquin of a national stage is a nonentity beyond the 

pale of it. 











The Variété is not the region-of spectacle. The pieces they ren- 

| der here were always of the comic and playful kind, musical and 

Mm otherwise. The interior of the house is simply handsome, the 

4 circle of the salle presenting eighteen large pillars, resembling 
' q those at the Francais. The decorations are reat, but like. those 
of all the other theatres, greatly in want of renewal. The prices 
- 3 of admission are, from one franc five sous, (the terms of the 
: fourth boxes and gallery,) to three francs and twelve sous—that 
; is, from about one shilling to three. 

\4 % * ¥ * % % * 

- a ' 
J Paris, Dec. 7, 1815. =s 
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““ LEGIMUS ALIQUA NE LEGANTUR.” 
St. Augustine. 





Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk. @vo. Longimanand Co. 12s, 1816. 


as If there be any single word expressive of the literary character 

4 of the present age, itis versatility. In the good old times of En, 
glish literature, excellence was a necessary passport to reputation ; 
and to excel in one exclusive department of learning, eloquence, 
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or poetry, was the highest object of the man of genius, the poct, 
and the scholar. But in this degenerate, yet delightful age, it i. 
the first characteristic of a great author to write with equal fact. 





lity on every subject ; and, with equal ease, to describe a philoso. 
phical experiment, to elucidate the antiquities of a caledonian 
ruin, to celebrate the praises of a virtuous general, and to coin- 
pliment the virtuous monarchs of the continent on their disin. 
terested and magnanimous integrity at the congress of Vieuna: 
Among the most eminent, therefore, of the late competitors in 
the ranks of literature, it will be found that if their versatility be 
not in a ratio directly the reverse of their claims on public 
approbation, it is infinitely more than commensurate with their 
excellence. Mr. Southey, for instance, is enabled by the rapidity 
of his pen, and his facility of access to an extensive library, to 
favour the public, once in six months, with a History of the 
Brazils, a life of Nelson, a quarto Epic, a portable volume of 
Hore Otiosiore, a life of Wellington, a critique on Prussian affairs, 
and a pilgrimage to Waterloo. In the same manner, and with 
little less rapidity of succession, we are favoured by Mr. Scott, in 
the course of ten short years, with more than one hundred volumes, 
under the various titles of Editions of Dryden and Swift, ancient 
romances, Epic poems, modern novels, antiquarian essays, po- 
litical poems, and finally, but we are afraid not lastly, « Paul's 
letters to his Kinsfolk.” 

However justly we may have reason to complain that the pro- 
ductions of the present day are deficient in the higher qualities of 
literary excellence, a proficiency in the art of book-making can- 
not reasonably be denied to the existing generation of popular 
authors. The battle of Waterloo isa tale twice told; a subject 
on which so much has been already said, that a repetition of the 
narrative, unless accompanied by the most striking and expressive 
anecdotes, palls upon the attention, and repels our curiosity. 
Mr. Walter Scott, too conversant in the mystery of book-making 
not to be aware of a truth so interesting to his pocket, slyly 
evades the vigilance of the public, and under the mask of a title 
which promises a copious fund of light amusement, involves 
them in all the mazes of French politics, and drags them once 
more over the beaten and barren field of Waterloo. 
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The preliminary letters on the political parties. of France, are 
little more than transcripts from an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, which is itself a transcript, in some places literal, of an 
article in the New Annual Register for 1814, published by Stock- 
dale. The details of the battle of Waterloo would have: been 


read with considerable jnterest previous to the appearance of 




















more valuable publications. On important topics, Mr. Scott 
has only been able to glean the harvest of his predecessors; but 


_ no sooner does he deviate from the uncongenial path of political 


reflection, or military detail, than he displays, as our extracts 
will evince, the resourses of his genius, the animation of his 
manner, and the extent of his aquirements. 


<< Suppose your brother then landed among the mynheers aud yafrows of Hol- 
land and Belgium, as it is now the fashion to call what, before our porten- 
tous times, was usually named Flanders. Strange sights meet his eyes ; 
strange voices sound in his ears; and yet, by a number of whimsical associa- 
tions, he is eternally brought back to the land of his nativity. The Flemings, 
in particular, resemble the Scotch in the cast of their features, the sound of 
their language, and, apparently, in their habits of living, and of patient in- 
dustry. They are, to be sure, a century at least behind in costume and man- 
ners ; but the old chateau, consisting of two or three narrow houses, joined 
together by the gables, with a slender round turret ascending in the centre 
of the building, for the purpose of containing a staircase, is completely in the 
old style of Scottish dwelling-houses. Then the avenue, and the acre or two 
of ground, planted with fruit-trees in straight lines; the garden, with high 
hedges, clipped by the gardener’s art into verdant walls ; the intermixture of 
statues and vases ; the fountains and artificial pieces of water, may still be 
seen in some of our ancient mansions; and, to my indifferent taste, are no 
unnatural decorations in the immediate vicinity of a dwelling-place, and in- 
finitely superior to the meagreness of bare turf and gravel. At least they 
seem peculiarly appropriate to so flat a country as Belgium, which, boasting 
no objects of natural beauty or grandeur, and being deprived, in a great mea- 
sure, even of the grace of living streams of water, must necessarily supply 
these deficiencies by the exertions of art. Nor does their taste appear to have 
changed since the days of William III. There seem to be few new houses 
built ; and the old chateaux, and grounds around them, are maintained in the 
original style in which they were constructed. Indeed, an appearance of, an- 
tiquity is one of the most distinguishing features which strikes the traveller 
in the Low Countries. Dates as far back as the fifteenth, and even fourteenth 
centuries, are inscribed upon the front of many of the houses both in the country 
and the towns and villages, And although I offended your national pride, my 
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dear sister, when I happened to observe, that the Scotch, who are supposed ti 
boast more than other nations of their ancient descent, in reality know les, 
of their early history than any other people in Europe, yet, I think, you will 
allow, that our borough towns afford few visible monuments of the high claims 
we set up to early civilization. 

* Our neighours, the English, are not much more fortunate in this respect, 
unless we take into the account the fortresses built for the purpose of defenc: 
on the frontiers of Wales and Scotland, or their ancient and beautiful 
ehurches.” But we look in vain for antiquity in the houses of the middling 
ranks; for the mansions of the country gentlemen, and the opulent burghers 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, have generally speaking, long since 
riven place to the town-mansions of the earlier part of the last age, or the 
more fantastic structures of our own days. It is in the streets of Antwerp and 
Brussels that the eye still rests upon the forms of architecture which appear in 
the pictures of the Flemish school ; thosc fronts, richly decorated with various 
ornaments, and terminating in roofs, the slope of which is concealed from 
the eye by windows and gables still more highly ornamented ; the whole con- 
prising a general effect, which, from its grandeur and intricacy, amuses at 
once and delights the spectator. In fact, this rich intermixture of towers, 
and battlements, and projecting windows, highly sculptured, joined to the 
height of the houses and the variety of ornament upon their fronts, produces 
an effect as superior to those of the tame uniformity of a modern street, as 
the casque of the warrior exhibits over the slouched broad-brimmed beaver of 
a Quaker. JI insist the more on this, for the benefit of those of the fireside at 
*###*, who are accustomed to take their ideas of a fine street from Portland- 
place, or from the George’s street of Edinburgh, where a long and uniform 
breadth of causeway extends between two rows of ordinary houses of three 
stories, whose appearance is rendered mean, by the disproportioned spaec 
which divides them, and tame from their unadorned uniformity. 

“‘If you talk, indeed, of comforts, I have no doubt that the internal ar- 
rangement of the last-named ranges of dwellings is infinitely superior to those 
of the ancient Flemings, where the windows are frequently high, narrow, 
and dark; where the rooms. open into each other in such a manner a 
seems to render privacy impossible; where you sometimes pass into magni- 
ficent saloons, through the meanest and darkest of all possible entrances ; 
and where a magnificent corridore conducts you, upon other oecasions, to 4 
room scarce worthy of being occupied as a pig-stye,—by such pigs at least, 
whose limbs are bred in England. It is for the exterior alone that I claim 
the praise of dignity and romantic character; and I cannot but think, that, 
without in the least neglecting the interior division necessary for domestic 
comfort, some of these beauties might, with great advantage, be adopted 
from the earlier school of architecture. That of the present day seems to 
nie toc much to resemble the pinched and pared fovt of the ambitious Prin- 
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cess, who submitted to sach severe discipline, in order to force her toes into 
the memorable glass-slipper. . 

<¢ These marks of ancient wealth, and burgher-like opulence, do indeed 
greatly excel what could be expected from the architecture of Scotland at the 
same period. But yet, to return to the point from which I set out, there is 
something in the height of the houses, and the mode of turning their gables 
toward the street, Which involuntarily reminds me of what the principal street 
of our northern capital was when I first recollect it. 

<< Jf you enter one of those mansions, the likeness is far from disappearing. 
The owner, ifa man of family, will meet you with his scraggy neck rising 
in shrivelled longitude out of the folds of a thinly-plaited stock. The cut oi 
his coat, of his waistcoat, his well-preserved cocked-hat, his periwig, and 
camblet riding-coat, his mode of salutation, the kiss bestowed on each side of 
the face, all remind you of the dress and manners of the old Scotch laird. 
The women are not, I think, so handsome as my fair countrywomen, or my 
walks and visits were unfortunate in the specimens they presented of female 
beauty. But, then, you have the old dress, with the screen, or mantle, 
hanging over the head, and falling down upon each shoulder, which. was 
formerly peculiar to Scotland. The colour of this mantle is indeed differ- 
ent—in Scotland it was usually tartan, and in Flanders it is uniformly black. 
The inhabitants say they derive the use of it from the Spaniards, of whose 
dominion their country was long a principal part. The dress and features of 
the lower class bear also close resemblance tu those of Scotland, and favour 
the idea held by most antiquaries, that the lowlanders, at least, are a kindred 
tribe. The constant intercourse our ancestors maintained with Flanders, 
from which, according to contemporary accounts, they derived almost every 
article which required the least skill in manufacture, must have added greatly, 
to those points of original similarity. 

The Flemings are said to be inferior to their neighbours of Holland in 
the article of scrupulous attention to cleanliness. But their cottages are 
neat and comfortable, compared to those of our country; and the garden and 
orchard, which usually surround them, give them an air of ease and comfort, 
far preferable to the raw and uninviting appearance of a Scotch cottage, 
with its fractured windows stuffed with old hats and pieces of tattered gar- 


ments, and its door beset on one side by a dunghill, on the other by a heap 
of coals.” 7 

The remarks of Mr, Scott, on the restoration of the works of 
art, to the original possessors, from whom they were plundered 
by the rapacious vanity of the French, do credit to his taste, and 
to his intrepidity of judgment. | 

“‘ With respect to the arts, you know I pretend to no skill in the province 


of the amateur ; but the best judges seem to allow that the dispersion of this 
tumense collection is by no means unfavourable to their progress, and im- 
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provement. We readily admit, and each spectator has felt, that nothing cay 
be more magnificent, more august, more deeply impressive, taken as a whole, 
than that noble gallery, prolonged to an extent which the eye can hardly dis. 
tinctly trace, and crowded on every side with the noblest productions of the 
most inspired artists. Fourteen hundred paintings, each claiming rank as q 
masterpiece, disposed upon walls which extend for more than twelve hundred 
feet in length, form, united, a collection unparalleled in extent and splendour, 
But a part of this charm vanishes when we have become familiar with the 
coup d’auil; and the emotions of surprise and pleasure which the transient 
visitor receives, are gained in some degree at the expense of the student, or 
studious amateur. Ina saloon of such length and height, lighted too from 
both sides, it is impossible that all the pictures cau be seen to advantage ; and, 
in truth, many cannot be seen at all. In a selection where all is excellent, 
and worthy of studious ahd heedful attention, this is a disadvantage of no 
common kind. But it is nut the only one. Each of these paintings, almost 
without exception, have in them something excellent ; but, independent of the 
loss which they sustain in common, by being so much crowded together, and 
by making part rather of one grand and brilliant whole, than subjects in- 
portant enough for detached and separate consideration, the merit of some of 
these chefs d’euvre so far exceeds that of others, as altogether to divert the 
attention from objects of inferior, though still of exquisite merit. Few, pos. 
sessing even the most eager love of the art, though they have consumed hours, 
days, weeks, and months, in the Museum, have been able to escape that fas¢i- 
nation which draws them to the Transformation of Raphael, the Communion 
by Domenichino, the Martyrdom of the Inquisitor, and some other master. 
pieces. About fifty pictures at most therefore are copied, studied, examined, 
and worshipped, while more than twenty times that number are neglected and 
unseen, and, with all their admitted excellence, draw as little attention as th 
Nymphs and Graces in the suite of Venus. This shews that the appctite of 
taste, as well as of epicurism, may be satiated and rendered capricious by the 
exhibition of too rich and sumptuous a banquet, and that, our capacity of en- 
joyment being limited, there is no wisdom in an injudicious accumulation of 
means for its gratification. To the young student in particular, the feelings «! 
satiety are peculiarly hazardous ; for either he becomes accustomed to indulye 
a capricious and presumptuous contempt of works which he has. slightly 
studied, or he is deterred from boldly and vigorously venturing upon a labv- 
rious and difficult art, when he sees that excellence of a pitch to which he dart 
not aspire, may, in company with the ultimate efforts of genius, be insufli- 
cient to secure respect and attention. 

“© It might be added, that there are particular points, in which even thos 
distinguished and selected patterns of supereminence which throw every inte: 
rior degree of merit into shadow, lose, in some deg'ree; the full impression of 
their own merit, by being disjoined from the local associations with a view (9 
which they were painted. This is especially the case with the religious sub- 
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artist had laboured to suit not only his size of figures and disposition of light 
to the place which the painting was to occupy, but had also given them a tone 
of colouring and a general character, harmonizing with the solemnity, not 
only of. the subject, but of the scene around. To many athorough-paced con- 
seienens, who considers the finest painting merely as a subject for his technical 
criticism, the divesting it of these exterior accompaniments will seem.of little 
consequence. But those who love the art for the noble and enthusiastic feel- 
ings by the excitement of which it is best applauded, will feel some difference 


in considering a scripture-piece over the altar of a Gothic church, and in 


viewing the same painting where it forms part of an incongruous assemblage 
of landscapes and flower-pieces, with a group of drinking boors placed cn the 
one side, and an amour of Jupiter upon the other. 

‘¢ These observations apply only to the ostentatious assemblage of so many 
and such various specimens of the art in one extensive gallery. But had this 
objection not existed—had these paintings been so disposed in various apart- 
ments as to give each its appropriate situation, and secure for each that por- 
tion of attention which it merits, still objections would remain to the whole 
system. There is no wisdom in venturing as it were the fortunes of the world 
of art in one single collection, exposed to total and irredeemable loss either 
from accidental fire, or the havoc of war, or popular phrenzy. Had the 
Museum existed during the first years of the Revolution, its danger must have 
been most imminent, and twice during the space of a very few months has it 
narrowly escaped the risks which must have attended it had Paris been 
stermed. 

“ Independent even of these considerations, and admitting this general ace 
cumulation of the treasures of art to be as desirable as it is certainly august 
and impressive, I should still hesitate to say that Paris is the city where they. 
ought to be deposited. The French school, though ‘it has produced many 
good artists, has been as remarkable for wanting; as the Italians for possess~ 
ing, that dignity and simplicity of feeling which leads to thesublime. Poussin 
alone excepted, there is a flutter and affectation, a constraint of attitude to 
create point, and a studied contrast of colour and light to bring out effect, 
which marks the national taste; and from the charms of such Dalilahs, as 
Dryden calls similar flourishes in poetry, they never have weaned themselves, 
nor ever will. Their want of real taste and feeling may be estimated by the 

unawed audacity with which they have in several notorious instances under- 
taken to repair, and even to. alter, the master-pieces which conquest and ra- 
Pine had put within their power. The same deficiency of real taste is evinced 
by the rash comparisons which they make between their schools of music and 
Painting and those of Italy, in which Gay’s lines still describe the present Pax, 
risian as well as him of his own day : 

Mention the force of learned Corelli’s notes, 

Some squeaking fiddler of their ball he quotes ; 


Vox, VII. 
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Talk of the spirit Raphael's pencil gives, 
Yet warm with life, whose speaking picture lives, 








* Yes, Sir,’ says he, ‘ in colour and design, 
Rigaut and Raphael are extremely fine.’ ” 


His description of the buildings and streets of Paris deserve 
the attention of his readers, as the following extract will evince: 


‘© To return to the works of Buonaparte. It cannot be denied that he 
showed great ability and dexterity in availing himself of that taste for na. 
tional display, which is a leading feature of the French character. Yet this 
was, at least, as much evinced in the address with which he adopted and car. 
Tied through the half-accomplished plans of Louis XIV. and his Euccessors, 
as in any work of original genius which can be decidedly traced to his ow; 
design. The triumphal arch, and the pillar in the Place Vendome, ar 
literal, almost servile, imitations of the column of Trajan and the arch of 
Severus. But the splendid extension of the Louvre, by the combination of 
that striking pile with the Tuilleries, upon the side which had been left un- 
finished, although the work of Buonaparte, and bearing his name, is, in 
fact, only a completion of the original design of Louis XIV. One original 
plan Napoleon may indeed claim as his own—the project, namely, of erecting 
a stupendous bronze figure of an elephant upon the scite of the Bastile. The 
sort of castle, or Howdar, with which this monstrous statue was to have beeu 


accoutred, was designed for a reservoir, the water of which, being discharged 
through the trunk into a large cistern, or fountain, surroundmg the pedestal 
on which the animal was placed, was to supply with water all that quarter of 
Paris. The model of this gigantic grotesque is exhibited in stucco near tbe 
place which it was designed to have occupied, and such is the deference of 
the present government for the feelings of /a gloire nationale, that they hare 


not yet ventured to avow that, in a time of national poverty and distress, they 
mean to dispense with erecting a monument which, after being accomplished 
at an immense expence, must appear bizarre and fanciful, ratber than grand 
and impressive. In the meanwhile they are, in justice to the ancestors of the 
present king, reclaiming for the Bourbons those public buildings which, by 
inscriptions and emblems, Napoleon had consecrated to his own dynasty: 
N.’s are every where disappearing, or undergoing a conversion inte H.’s and 
B.'s, an operation in which the royal stone-cutters are as much called upos 
to exert their dexterity as the poor sign painters in Roye, Peronne, and Cam- 
bray. They have, indeed, the same benefit of experience, having, not very 
long ago, accomplished the counterpart of the metamorphesis. Such ar 
the minute and ridiculous consequences which indicate a change of govert- 
ment, as much as the motion of straws, twigs, and withered leaves upon the 
Surface, indicates the progress and subsiding of a torrent. 

On the whole, it must be acknowledged, that Buonaparte, though unscrupt 
lous in appropriating the merit of his predecessors, bent an earnest and ac: 
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tive attention to perfecting whatever grand or magnificent plans they had 
left uncompleted, thus establishing his own reputation as beir of the mon- 
archy, 2s well as of the revolution. His ambition to distinguish himseff 
comets soared beyond popular prejudice, and hurried him into extravagan- 
cies of expence, which the Parisians seem in genéral to deem unhedessary. 
Such is the plan of his Rue del’ Empercur, now Rue dela Paix, a fine street, 
running from the Place Vendome to the Boulevards des Capucines, whieh not 
only boasts a breadth corresponding. to the magnificence of the buildings, but 
is actually accommodated with two gutters, one on each side, instead of that 
single kennel in the centre, where the filth floats or stagnates in all the other 
streets of Paris. But even the Emperor Napoleon, in the height of his dig- 
nity dared not introduce the farther novelty of a patementon each side. This 





would be, indeed, to have destroyed that equality between horse and foot, 
walkers, dr:vers, and driven, which appears to give such delight to a Parisian, 
that, if you extol tohim the safe pavements and foot paths of an English 
street or road, he will answer with polite composure—‘‘ C'est tres bien pour 
Messieurs les Anglois—pour moi, J’aime la totalité de la rue.” Good phrases, 
saith Justice Shallow, are and ever must be commended, and this of /a totalitd 
de ja rue, reconciles a Parisian walker to all the inconveniences of being rid- 
den down or driven over. But the privilege of ¢ofality by no means recon- 
ciles the aged, the timid, the infirm, not to mention. females and children, 
to the accidents to which they are exposed. At present these are multiplied 
by the numerous accession of strangers, all of whom drive in their own way, 
and give their own mode of warning, which the pedestrian must construe 
rightly upon hisown peril. Here he hears the Hey! hey! of a member of the 
English Four-in-hand Club; there he is called to attention by the Gare? 
Gare! of a Parisian petit maitre, or a German Freyberr; and Having escaped 
all these hair-breadth risks, he may be ridden down at the next turning by 4 | 
drosky, the driver of which, a venerable Russian charioteer, with a long 
beard flowing down to his girdle, pushes right on to his destined course, with 
the most unperturbed apathy, without giving passengers warning of any kind 
to shift for themselves. 

“The risk, however, to pedestrians, does not form my only objection to 
the French metropolis, abstracted always from those splendid streets which 
belong to the quarter of the Tuileries. The vest of Paris, excepting the 
| Boulevards, a peculiar sort of. open suburb’ by whieh it ie surrounded, is tra- 
versed by narrow streets, which divide buildings dark, high, and gloomy, the 
lower windows grated with projecting iron rails of the most massive description, 
and the houses belonging to persons of importance opening by what is called 
@ port cocheer, or: carriage entrance, into courts which intervene between 
them and the street. By thus sequestering their mansions, the great do in- 
deed deprive the shop-keeper, or roturier, who lives opposite, of the powers 
of looking upon the windows of his neighbour the duke, count, or marquis, 
Nevertheless, mansions constructed upon this unsocial and aristocratic plan, — 
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by which the splendour of the habitations of the noble and wealthy is reserved 
and veiled, as too dazzling and precious to form a part of the public street, 
cannot contribute to the genera] beauty of the city in which they are placed. 
Ido not, however, mean to say that the other quarters of Paris, though 
gloomy, dark, and traversed chiefly by these narrow and perilous passes, are 
devoid of a strong and peculiar interest. On the contrary, the constant ap- 
pearance of public edifices, distinguished in history, of Gothic churches and 
halls, of squares and places, surrounded by stately buildings perpetually, even 
in the most disagreeable quarters of Paris, reminds us that we are in a capi- 
tal early distinguished for arts and arms, and where even the rudeness and 
inconvenience of many streets, joined to the solid, massive, and antique stru- 
tures to which they give access, argue at once early importance and ancient 
dignity.’’ 

We are glad to recognize in every page of this production, a 
decided improvement in the prose style of its author. If he be 
occasionally quaint, and sometimes affected, he is usually. per 
spicuous, impressive, and far from inelegant. His manner ij 
that of an able and intelligent individual, accustomed to habitul 
reflection, and to fluency of language; forgetting or despising 
the rules of art, but often attaining a grace beyond its reach, 
and producing, like the performances of Kean, a powerful, vivid, 
and impressive effect, notwithstanding the want of keeping, and 
of sustained and elaborate consistency. 

Jt is unfortunate that a man so gifted should mortify hinsel 
and offend the public by continual trespasses on our patient indul- 
gence. To gen is his first object; to gain reputation is his last. 
We shall not recur to his early trespasses on the public as editor 0! 
poets, and a collator of state papers; when in the former capt 
city, he repeated the same prolix and extended notes throughout! 
successive pages of the same volume, and, in the Jatter, misut- 
derstood and misrepresented the text and the meaning of hi 
original. But his recent effort, previous to the appearance o 
these letters, presents a reprehensible example of that self-conf: 
dence which presumes on the tried good nature of the public, 
that negligence which, uninspired by gratitude, no longer stimv 
lates the spoiled child of poetry to exertion commensurate with 
our indulgence, and of that vanity which precludes a becoming 
and salutary deference to the voice of criticism. We are hapfy 
to congratulate our readers, and Mr. Scott, on the improvemell 
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displayed in the entertaining and instructive production before us ; 
and though we do not admire his abstracts from the Annual Regis- 
ter, nor his repetition of the tale of Waterloo, we must candidly 
confess that we have read the work with uninterupted interest ‘to 
the end. 
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‘* Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Buccanneers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” SouTHeY. 
































‘THE HEROES OF WATERLOO. 


Weep for the Heroes who nobly have perish’d 
Whilst planting the Olive of Freedom on earth ; 
Long shall their names, by their countrymen cherish’d, 
Ennoble the island that gave them their birth ; 
History, painting their triumph in story, 
Checks for awhile her victorious strain ; 
x, And pensively turns to encircle in glory, 
The heroes who fell upon Waterloo’s plain. 


Yet mourn not for them! for, in future tradition, 
Their fame shall exist as our tutelar star ; 

To instil by example the noble ambition 

Of falling like them in a glorious war. 

Ages to come shall remember, with pleasure, 
They perished for freedom, nor perished in vain ; 

And Minstrels shall choose for their favourite measure, 
The tale of the battle on Waterloo’s plain. 


Surviving affection must ever lament them, 

Mothers and wives for their treasures must mourn ; 
Had they but lived, oh! how sweet to present them 
The wreaths that must now deck their funeral urn, 
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But, tho’ a tear dims the bright eye of beauty, 
One consolation must ever remain, 
Undaunted they stood in the pathway of duty, 


Which led them to glory on Waterloo’s plain. 
Bath, Oct. 1815. . THOMAS, 


RETROSPECTION. 
Written on the Author’s Nineteenth Birth-day. 


Like the successive clouds that fly 
Across an April morning sky ; 





Mingling in a few short hours 

The brightest ‘ays, and darkest show’rs, 
Thus varied were the days I've seen, 
Thus fleeting have my moments been ; 
Dangerous—when dazzling most, ' 
Scarce present ere for ever lost ; 
Sometimes tranquil and serene, 
Sometimes sad my hours have been ; 
Sometimes gloomy, sometimes gay, 
Nineteen years have passed away. 


How swift on time’s unceasing wave 
We vlide from childhood to the grave ! 
Hour by hour, and day by day, 

The happy dreams of youth decay ; 
For present ills a balm we borrow, 
In expectation of to-morrow— 

Yet still, alas! to-morrow’s sun 
Finds us in sorrow journeying on ; 
Forgetful of life’s former gloom, 

We live *n hopes of joy to come ; 
Till imperceptibly our prime 

Is withered by the storms of time. 


Nineteen years ! alas, how soon 
‘Every trace of them is gone! 

In memory how théy almost seem 
Like the vague fancies of a dream! 
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Yet, perhaps, those youthful hours, 
Were strewn with pleasures sweetest flow’rs ; 
Flow'rs that now are sought in vain, 

Once cropt, they never bloom again. 
Thoughtless boyhood is arrayed 

With more of Sunshine, less of shade, 
Than e’er adorns the blotted page 

Of manbood, or declining age. 


Warm imagination then 
Overlooks the ills of men ; 

And glancing o’er the prospect wide, 
Dwells only on the brightest side :— 
Hope disperses every storm, 

Love assumes her loveliest form, 

And Friendship to the mind appears 
Formed to abide the test of years. 








Oh! may the visions of my youth 
Retain at least the form of truth ; 
May life by fancy’s pencil painted, — 
Still appear lovely and untainted ; 
Without the gloomy doubts and fears, 
That darken in the vale of years. 
Bath, Oct. 1815. — THOMAS. 
















BALLAD. 


Oh, lady, buy these buddinggowers, 
For I am sad, and wet, and weary ; 
I gathered them ere break of day, 
When all was lonely, still, and dreary ; 
And long I've sought to sell them here, 
To purchase clothes, and food, and dwelling, 
For valour’s wretched orphan girls,— 
Poor me, and my young sister Ellen. 


Ah, those who tread life’s thornless way, 
In Fortune's golden sunshine basking, 

May deem my wants require. no aid, 

Because my lips are mute, unasking ; 
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They have no heart for woes like mine, 
Each word, each look, is cold—repelling ; 
Yet once a crowd of i ge fawned, 
And fortune smiled on me and Ellen. 


Oh, buy my flowers! they’re fair and fresh 
As mine and morning’s tears could keep them ; 
To-morrow’s sun will see them dead, 
And I shall scarcely live to weep them ; 
Yet this sweet bud, if nursed with care, 
Soon into fulness would be swelling ; 
And, nurtured by some generous hand, 
So would my little sister Ellen. 





She’s sleeping in the hollow tree, 
Her only home—its leaves her bedding ; 
And I’ve no food to carry there, 
To soothe the tears she will be shedding. 
Oh, that those mourner’s tears which fall, 
That bell which heavily is knelling, 
And that deep grave, were meant for me, 
And my poor little sister Ellen. 


When we in silence are laid down, 
In life's last, fearless, blessed sleeping, 
No tears will wet our humble grave, 
Save those of pitying heaven’s own weeping ; 
Unknown we live—unknown must die— 
No tongue the wournful tale be telling, 
Of two young broken-hearted girls— 
Poor Mary and her sister Ellen. 


No one has bought of me to-day, 
And night is now the town o’ershading ; 
And I, like these poor drooping flowers, 
Unnoticed and unwept am fading. 
My soul is struggling to be free, 
It loathes its wretched, earthly dwelling ; 
My limbs refuse to bear their load— 
Oh, God, protect lone, orphan Ellen! 
C. F, WEBB. 
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ChHeatrical Puquisition. 





‘«* Plus apud nos vera ratio valeat quam vulgi opinio.”’ 
CICERO, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Me 






Thursday, February 1, 1816.—This was a glorious day for Eng- 
land. Ateach of our great national theatres, those gorgeous 
temples, professed to be dedicated to the exhibition of the pro- 
ductions of our ‘‘ Native Muses,” was produced a translation 
from a worthless French piece, now performing at one of the 
minor theatres of Paris. Can we believe it? Is it to France, to 
that France over which we so loudly vaunt our superiority ift 
arts and arms, that we are obliged to resort for productions wor- 
thy of being presented for the entertainment of the inhabitants 
of the metropolis of the world, and deemed sufficiently excellent 
to banish from our stage the plays of Shakspeare, of Fletcher, and 
of Massinger ?—'"Tis passing strange, but such is to a certainty 
the case.—After having beaten, and crushed, and humbled them, 
as never nation was humbled before, we still leave the French 
the consolation of reflecting that in one respect we are vet their 
inferiors, and are compelled to resort to them to supply our de- 
ficiencies, with the most pitiful, the most degrading servility.— 
But we have so repeatedly written upon this topic, that we are 
wearied of the subject; our hope of the abandonment of the 
practice of translating vile French pieces, and producing them on 
our stage, becomes weaker and weaker from repeated disap- 
pointment, and we suppose the stage must shortly be wholly given 
“ss Up to these disgusting mummeries, to the utter exelusion of na- 
f ture and common sense. 

Did the gentlemen who are so fond of resorting to the Parisian 
stage, for whe-ewithal to amuse and instruct the inhabitants of 


London, but make their choice from amongst the most excellent 
Vou, 1. x 
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of the productions which are there to be found; did they. but a 


select compositions which contained either beauty of language, 
skilful delineations of character, or, in short, beauties of any 
sort or kind, then, indeed, some causes might be fonnd for their 


_ pertinacious adherence to their favourite pursuit ;—but is this the a 
case ?—surely not !—Who will be found hardy enough to assert, 7 


ey 


that in the pieces which have of late years been adapted from the a 


French stage, any of the excellencies we have just mentioned ar | = 
to be discovered ?>—They are mere masses of the vilest fustian and | 7 
bombast, combined with the most vulgar, senseless buffoonery; | | 


of improbable and ridiculous situations, and of inflated, unna- 
tural characters, who act and speak like nothing that ever was or 
ever will be created. They are selected from the pieces produced 
at the lowest Parisian theatres, such as the Theatre de la Port 
St. Martin; des Varietés &c. &c. which is precisely the same thing 
as if a Frenchman were to resort to our Circus, or Rovalty, and 
produce at the Theatre Francais translations of the pieces which 
he there might witness. 

To the names of the worthless things upon which we have been 
animadverting, we have now to add that of ‘* Accusation; ot 


the Family of Anglade,” produced on the present evening 1 | 
Drury-lane Theatre, from whose boards we had almost begun to | 
think that Melo-drame was completely banished. ‘Tis true, the | 


managers have thought proper to style this ‘A Play,” but 
what is ina name ? it cannot disguise from us the true nature of 
the piece presented to our view, nor conceal the wretched. in 
congruities and absurdities with which it abounds. 

We feel pretty confident that our subscribers will agree with us 
in thinking that our pages may be far more profitably emploved 
than in detailing the story of such a thing, and shall therefore 
merely observe that it is one which must be perfectly familiar to 
the readers of the Causes Celebres, or the ‘“* Wonderful Mags- 
zine.” It is a sort of second edition of the ‘‘ Magpie,” only that 
the characters wear finer clothes, and declaim in a somewhat lof 
tier strain than Farmer Gerard or Annette; and finally, it is de 
ficient even of the little interest which, from the domestic naturt 
of its plot, and its comparative freedom from bombast, that piece 
undoubtedly possessed. 
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Of the acting we must speak in very different terms; but it 
gives us little satisfaction to see talent upholding and supporting 
a fabric composed of such worthless materials. The exertions of 
Mr. Rae, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Wallack, however, demand _par- 
ticular commendation. The first of these gentlemen played 
D' Anglade, the hero of the piece, in a very impressive and excel- 
lent stvie Mr Wallack is improving every hour, and, in the part 
of Vulmour, proved to us that we were not mistaken in attribut- 





ing to him the possession of the powers of acting of the highest 
order Of Knight, it is sufficient to say that he played a simple, 
lively, good-tempered servant, and when we have said this we 
have said sufficient to convince every’ one who knows him that the 
part was played most admirably. Of the remaining gentlemen 
little need be said; Mr. Powell was as dull and as _prosing ,as 
usual; Mr. Barnard was decent, and Mr..S. Penley grinned and 
shewed ‘his teeth as outrageously as ever; we believe we have now. 
noticed them all ;—oh! no, there is Mr. Bartley. We know not 
how it is, but Mr. Bartley is by no means a favourite with us ; 
tis true he suits the action to the word, and the word to the 





action ; speaks remarkably loud; and is always particularly per- 
fect in his part ; but still he is an actor with whom people are 
not pleased, and ‘yet are unable to assign any particular reason 
for their distaste :— 





‘© I do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
‘* The reason why I cannot tell ; 

“ But this I know, and know full well, 
** [ do not like thee, Dr. Fell.”’ 


Mrs. Glover, as is but too often the case, was entirely out of her 





, , 
| element, in a part of a most lamentable nature. We saw her 
jolly form moving in all the. dignity of tragic pomp; we heard 


her mirthful voice pouring forth the accents of horror and des- 
pair; we witnessed her good-natured face endeavouring to assume 
the appearance of solemnity and woe, and we laughed outright. 
Why will no sincere friend of this lady positively assure her, that 
in assuming such characters she is striving with nature, with 
every possible disadvantage arrayed against her, and from such a 
strife, who ever came off victorious ?—We have now only te speak 
of Miss Kelly, but to speak of her as she deserves, we confess, is 
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beyond our power, What, indeed, could we say in her praise, 
which has not repeatedly been said before ?>—The terms of pane- 
gyric have been exhausted in attempting to do justice to the ex. 





quisite and unmatched beauties of her acting, and nothing te. 
mains for us but to suscribe in the most unqualified manner to 
all the applauses that have ever been bestowed upon her. 

The scenery of the piece was uncommonly beautiful, and had 
it been bestowed upon some worthier object, would have entitled 
the managers to the highest commendation ; but as matters stand, 
we can only praise the scene- painters. 

Thursday, Feb. 14.—‘« The Mail Coach Passengers.” We in. 
tended to have made no mention of this unfortunate production, 
but, for the information of the future historian of the British 
Stage, it may be necessary to say that such a piece was per. 
formed, met with the condemnation it merited, and was with- 
drawn. 

Saturday, Feb. 10.—‘‘ Rosina” was performed this evening, for 
the purpose of introducing to the public the Misses Halford, in 
the characters of Rosina and Phebe. Their voices, though not 
possessing the power to astonish, are sweet and impressive; and | 
their articulation is remarkably distinct. We are sorry not tobe | 
enabled to extend our praise to their acting; but time and atten 
tion may effect much. Their extreme youth and inexperience 
considered, it was, upon the whole, a very promising début. 
The rest of the characters were ably sustained. The songs of 
Belville are not very well adaptcd to Mr. Cooke's style of singing, 
but he nevertheless got through them with more than tolerable 
success. Miss Kelly was all that could be wished as William, and 
Smith, as the Irishman, was irresistibly comic. | 

Monday, Feb. 18.—** The Poor Soldier.” The Misses Halford 
appeared this evening in the characters of Norah and Kathlees, 
with encreased success. They seem already to have improved 
their acquaintance with the stage, but still they have much, very 
much, to learn, and more to forget. One of their most glaring 
faults, and which is of all they possess the easiest to be corrected, 
is that of alternately pressing teir hands to the bosom, and, 
‘* as therewith angry when it next comes there,” taking it aWw4y 
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again, with a rapidity that renders the action truly ridiculous. 
We, however, augur favourably of the future from the attention 
which they have obviously paid since we saw them last to familiar- 
ising themselves to the business of the scene. | a’ 

The acting of Munden and Wewitzer, though of the very first 
order, lost in this piece its effect, from the absurdity of their 
appearance in such youthful characters. We are astonished that 
the managers do not see the gross impropriety of suffering old 
men to retain parts for which they are totally unfit, merely be- 
cause they were in possession of them twenty years ago. We are 
surprised at the forbearance of Mr. Wroughton, in resigning the 
tender Moneses to Mr. Rae, a part which he performed to admi- 
ration some thirty years since; surely the latter case would be 
not a jot more ridiculous than the former. It reminds us of an 
anecdote which we have heard of a provincial actor, who, having 
played George Barnwell for nearly thirty years, was highly exas- 
perated at the manager for depriving him of it, and providing a 
younger representative: ‘* I should not have. repined,”’ exclaimed 
he, “‘ had the part been given to a veteran in the profession; 
but that this youth should rob me of it galls me to the very soul.” 

Knight shonld play Darby ; and, in our opinion, Oxberry would 
not prove a bad substitute for Wewitzer as Bagaéelle. We hope 


to see this system abolished entirely of actors assuming characters 


which sit as sightly upon them as ‘‘ great Alcides’ shoes upon an 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

Thursday, Feb. 1. ‘* The Portfolio; or, the Anglade Family,” 
was produced this evening, taken from the same French drama 
as “ Accusation” at the other house. This translation, however, 
is precisely one third better than that brought out at Drury-lane. 
it being only in two acts, while the other consists of three. It is 
moreover of a somewhat less sombre cast. The part of a roguish 
servant, which at Drury-lane is played by S. Penley, is here given 
to Mathews, who does for it more than it deserves. Mr. C. Kem- 
ble performs the hero, and, on the night we saw him, appeared to 
be like Desdemona, <* half asleep: he drawled through the part 
in a most drowsy manner, and reccived the intelligence of the 


total loss of his fortune as composedly as if he did ‘* set it at a 
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pin’s fee.” We are aware that this listlessness is an infirmity to 


which he is extremely subject, but on the present occasion we 
felt inclined to attribute it to his author. To maintain any de. 
gree of spirit under the pressure of such a part as was here thrust 
upon him, is more than we believe him capable of; it is ‘a load 
might sink a million,” Mr. Terry’s was decidedly the best per. 
formed character in the piece. This gentleman possesses talents 
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which may yet enable him to attain that rank on the stage to 


which he appears so eminently entitled. 

The remainder of the performers were not distinguished by any 
remarkable excellence or defect. Mirs. Faucit was the heroine, 
Madame d Anglade, and looked and acted prettily enough. Mr, 
Tokely played the part which at the other house is given to 
Knight, but with an immeasurable degree of inferiority. Mrs, 
Glover's part is here given to Mrs. Egerton; we have remarked 
that Mrs Glover is good in comic, but bad in tragic parts; Mrs. 
Egerton, we are grieved to say, is equally bad in both. The 
scenery, wonderful to relate, is much inferior to that at Drury- 
lane, and the dance introduced as decidedly superior. 23, 

Thursday, Feb. 8. ‘* Measure for Measure.’ Miss O'Neill, in 
the part of Isabella, has presented us with an additional proof of 
her superior abilities; notwithstanding, we are of opinion. that 
there are many characters to be found amongst the works of 
Shakspeare far more adapted to her style of acting. This play, as 
Dr. Johnson has rernarked, possesses a great variety of pleasing 
scenes in the light and comic parts; but undoubtedly the graver 
passages have more of labuur than of elegance. The piot has 
more of intricacy than of artfulness, and the time of action is 
indefinite. Relative to the manner in which the principal female 


character was sustained by the Melpomene of the present day, she 


certainly is entitled to an equal share of encomium as was be- 
stowed on her great predecessor. She evinced such force and in- 
terest as to become not only an instrument of delight, but 
high example for the imitation of others. In this delineation, 
we had ample reason to approve, and frequently to admire: her 
fine feelings wrought so within her frame, that her visage became 
the source of the most acute expression: and, indeed, upon the 


i) 


whole, we cannot but pronounce it as a very superior specimen 
of the scenic art. Mr. Young sustained the part of the Duke; 
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we were happy to see that he had lost none of his accustomed 
portion of excellence; in the speech where Shakspeare has so 
beautifully pourtrayed the properties of life, he evinced a judg- 
ment and discrimination peculiar to himself alone. Q. 

















EDINBURGH. 

On Monday, 18th December.—Mr. Pocock’s new musical Melo- 
drama, ‘¢ For England Ho!" was brought forward at this thea- 
tre, in a highly creditable style. 


THEATRE ROYAL, 


The name of this piece is cer- 
tainly its most unprepossessing feature. From it one is apt to 
anticipate a piece of stale royalty, abounding in those clap-traps 
which have now become extremely disgusting on the stage. The 
scenery here, painted by Mr. Pyett, a young man belonging to 
the Edinburgh Theatre, is very beautiful, particularly the view of 
Dieppe. The characters in the piece were extremely well sup- 
Mr. Benson made his appearance as Count Altieri, and 
went through the songs and character with great ease. This 
eentleman promises to be a very valuable acquisition to the com- 
pany. Mr. Jones as Sir Francis Faddle, caricatured the extra- 
vagancies of an English fop in a most excellent style, and was 
highly amusing. Mr. Russell played Tom Tough in a chaste, 
agreeable manner, free from those farcical concoctions of coun- 
tenance, which I have frequently had to reprobate in this actor, 
when playing characters in comedy, quite unallied to Farce. The. 
inveteracy of habit is apt to make him err in this respect, but 
study may easily correct it. Jacques and Guillaume, the French 
soldiers, were well played by Messrs. Finn and Murray. The piece — 
has been performed ten nights. 

Saturday, 6th January.—Mrs. Henry Siddons made her first ap- 
pearance on the stage since the death of her husband, as Viola 
in Shakspeare’s fine comedy of ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” On first com- 
ing before the audience, her emotion was evidently great, but 
she most properly hurried on to the performance, forbearing to 
obtrude her private grief upon the public. She was greeted with 
acclamations of applause, but perhaps the most flattering tribute 
to her was, that of having attracted the first full house, subsee 
quent to the performances of the elder Mrs. Siddons. 

Mrs. H. Siddons’ performance of Viola is a sweet piece of act- * , 
ing. The sly consciousness which she shews of the curious 
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equivoque in Olivia's love towards her, and her's towards the Duke, 











with the touching tenderness of her assiduities to the latter, are ad. 
mirably depicted by the expressive countenance of Mrs. H. Siddons, 
Her recitation of the many fine passages which occur in this per. 
formance was very beautiful, and it was impossible not to be 
forcibly struck with its brilliancy, as in the following beautifu! 
lines, in which Viola relates her own case to the Duke, when |. 
enquires the history of her sister :— 

‘“* A blank, my Lord! she never told her love, 

*¢ Bat let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 

‘* Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in thought; 

‘* And with a green and yellow melancholy, 

*¢ She sat like Patience on a monument, 

** Smiling at grief!’’ 
In delivering these words, the molodious accents of her voice wer 
irresistable, and had a wonderjul effect upon the house. Besides the 
attractions of Mrs. H. Siddons’ individual performance, the extreni 
likeness between her and her brother, (Mr. W. Murray) the repre. 
sentative of Sebastian, casts a higher shade of interest over th 
performance of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,”” at this theatre, than unde: 
common circumstances of representation it possesses. The othe: 
characters were also in general well supported. Mr. James played 
the drunken Knight, (Sir Toby Belch) with considerable eclai. 
Mr. Finn was excellent as Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, Olivia wa 
a!so well performed by Miss Douglas. But Mr. Eyre had as usual 
nO attractions in his performance of Malvolio. The blustering 
. Manner of this gentleman has been quite fatal to his character a 
enactor. He must either laboriously endeavour to overcome these 
defects, or, continuing on the stage, undergo the lash of every 
critic who deems him worthy of his notice. Mr. Gordon played 
Antonio with applause, and from the several performances in which 
he has appeared, promises well for common-rate characters. 

Until this re-appearance of Mrs. H. Siddons, all the exertions ¢ 

the managers to draw full houses were ineffectual. And here th: 
good-taste of the Edinburgh public has been well shewn, on thei: 


being more attracted to the theatre by the performances of af 


excelleit actress in Shakspeare’s sterling dramas, than by all the 


gaudy shew and tinsel of our modern pieces. 
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